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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Statement by Secretary Dulles? 


I know that this committee has held extensive 
hearings on the mutual security program for next 
year, as proposed in the President’s message of 
March 19, 1956.2, I am glad to try now to sum up 
the administration’s position. I shall confine my- 
self to the broad philosophy of the measure, know- 
ing that others have dealt with details. 

The President has requested the Congress to 
authorize appropriations of $4,672,475,000 for fis- 
cal year 1957 and to appropriate $4,859,975,000. 
As you know, these figures are larger than our 
estimated expenditures for next year, which will 
probably be in the neighborhood of $4.2 billion. 
This is approximately the same rate of expendi- 
ture as we had last year and will have this year. 

I wish that I could recommend a lesser amount. 
I cannot do so, consistently with my view of the 
essential needs of the United States for security. 
Some slight adjustments may be appropriate in 
view of new information which has developed 
since the program was submitted. But I cannot 
see how we can safely change the order of magni- 
tude now proposed. 

It is, I think, important to see this mutual se- 
curity program in proper perspective. It is an 
essential part of our overall security program, a 
program which includes the military establish- 
ment of the United States itself. The total figure 
for all forms of national security, domestic and 


*Made before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives on May 10 (press release 248). 

? BULLETIN of Apr. 2, 1956, p. 545. For texts of state- 
ments on area programs made before the committee by 
Department officers, see BULLETIN of Apr. 23, 1956, p. 674 
(Europe), and Apr. 30, 1956, p. 723 (Far East); for a 
statement made by Assistant Secretary Allen before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa, see p. 875. 
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Basic Elements of the Mutual Security Program 





foreign, is about $40 billion. Of this about 90 
percent is spent on our own United States military 
establishment. Approximately 10 percent is spent 
through foreign governments, for the most part 
to help our allies hold positions which are vital 
both to us and to them. This 10 percent makes 
up what we call a mutual security program. 

This entire program has been carefully consid- 
ered by the administration. The President, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and I, myself, the Secretary of State, are all con- 
vinced that this expenditure is necessary for the 
security of the United States. This mutual secu- 
rity part of this program is a contribution to our 
security just as is our own defense establishment. 
Congress has in past years shared that view. Each 
year, after the most careful scrutiny, it has ap- 
propriated the funds to sustain this program at 
approximately the present rate of expenditure, 
and indeed for several years the rate of expendi- 
ture was much higher. 

Nothing has yet happened which in my opinion 
would make it prudent to terminate or curtail the 
present program. Last week I was in Paris at- 
tending one of the Nato ministerial meetings. 
There were present the 15 Foreign Ministers of 
the member countries. We considered at length 
the Soviet change of tactics and the recent devel- 
opments within the Soviet Union. We agreed that 
these changes were on the whole encouraging. 
They seemed to increase the chance of peace and 
to suggest the possibility that Soviet Russia might 
ultimately have a government responsive to an 
educated public opinion and reflecting a code of 
conduct such as is accepted by other civilized na- 
tions and as is embodied in the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. However, we unani- 
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mously agreed that “the Western Powers cannot 
relax their vigilance” and that “security remains 
a basic problem, and the Atlantic Powers must 
continue to give priority to the maintenance of 
their unity and strength.” * 

This, I remind you, was the view shared by the 
North Atlantic Community, particularly in re- 
lation to Europe, where the Soviet Union seems 
to be on its best behavior. But their behavior is 
not so good in the Middle East, where they have 
played fast and loose with peace in the area by a 
reckless policy of dispensing arms. This is an area 
which is of great importance to the United States, 
both because it includes the State of Israel, with 
which the United States has close ties, and also 
because the area produces the oil required for in- 
dustry and the military establishment of Western 
Europe. 

The situation is even less stable when we look 
to the Far East, where the Chinese Communists 
maintain a threatening posture and refuse to agree 
to any meaningful renunciation of the use of force. 

As General Lemnitzer has already told you, we 
have an armistice in Korea but no formal peace. 
In Taiwan there are almost daily military engage- 
ments between the forces of the Republic of China 
and the Chinese Communists. In Viet-Nam, there 
is an armistice, but no formal peace. In these 
three world positions, a total of approximately 50 
million free people are confronted by Communists 
who are using the 600 million people they rule to 
build a vast military establishment. 

The importance of these areas to the United 
States is already demonstrated by the fact that the 
United States has concluded treaties covering 
them which provide that an armed attack by the 
Communists upon them would be dangerous for 
the peace and safety of the United States. You 
wil] also recall] the congressional action, led by 
this committee, which authorized the President to 
use the Armed Forces of the United States, if 
need be, to resist attacks which might be directed 
against Taiwan (Formosa) .* 

We do not, of course, want to have to use United 
States troops to hold these areas, although we do 
maintain some forces in Korea. Inthe main, these 
areas are protected primarily by local forces, 
Jargely trained and equipped by the United States. 
jut the governments of these impoverished coun- 


* [hid., May 21, 1956, p. 436. 
* Ibid., Feb. 7, 1955, p. 213. 
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tries cannot maintain their present forces with- 
out some economic help also. Therefore, we give 
not only direct military aid but also budgetary 
and economic aid necessary to enable these coun- 
tries to have the armed forces which we judge 
reasonably related to the threat of aggression and 
our continued plans to prevent it. 

The estimate of military aid and defense sup- 
port assistance next year for Korea, China, Indo- 
china, and other area allies—the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Japan—is in the neighborhood of 
$1.5 billion. 


U.S. Mobile Power in Pacific 


Of course, the armed forces of these allies are 
not alone sufficient to withstand the full might of 
Chinese Communist military power backed by the 
Soviet Union. But we also maintain in the gen- 
eral area of the western Pacific United States mo- 
bile striking power to back up the local ground 


forces. The cost of this force is in our defense 
budget. As Admiral Radford has already testi- 


fied to this committee, the two cosis essentially 
complement each other, Neither would be suffi- 
cient without the other. 

I have already referred to our security inter- 
ests along the Soviet perimeter in the Middle East. 
Pakistan, Iran, and Turkey all have common 
borders with the Soviet Union, and Iraq is close 
to it. All four are subject to Soviet threats and 
the proximity of Soviet power. Pakistan is an 
ally of ours under the Southeast Asia Treaty. 
Turkey is an ally of ours under the North At- 
lantic Treaty, and all four of these countries have 
united for collective security under the Baghdad 
Pact. 

These countries hold the gateway to the south, 
where the oil reserves so vital to the military 
power and industrial strength of Western Europe 
are located. Just beyond is the gateway to 
Africa. It would be reckless not to help these 
countries to help themselves and at the same time 
to help us. The estimate of expenditures for 
military and defense-support assistance next year 
for these countries is in the neighborhood of $800 
million. 

In Western Europe the military forces of Nato 
stand guard over the greatest industrial and mili- 
tary treasure that there is within the free world, 
except for the United States itself. So important 
do we consider this area that substantial United 
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States armed forces are stationed in Western 
Europe for its defense. 

We help maintain the military strength of our 
European allies by supplying them with certain 
types of weapons. We also have a base agreement 
with Spain, and this involves substantial costs. 
We also think it prudent to help Yugoslavia to 
maintain its national independence. The expendi- 
ture for military aid to Nato (excluding Turkey, 
of which we have already spoken) and military 
aid and defense support for Spain and Yugo- 
slavia is estimated for next year at roughly $1 
billion. 

Our military assistance and supporting economic 
aid to the countries in these three critical areas, 
plus some military help to Latin America, account 
for roughly 83 percent of the estimated expendi- 
tures under the mutual security program for next 
year. These expenditures make it possible to hold 
vital positions at less cost than in any other way 
which can be contrived. These expenditures pro- 
vide diversified locations around the globe from 
which Russia could be struck, with devastating 
effect, should its rulers launch a war of aggression. 
These expenditures are fundamental to our own 
peace and security. 


Nonmilitary Aid 

The balance of the mutual security program— 
the other 17 percent—will involve spending next 
year, as this year, a little over $700 million. This 
money is not directly related to military considera- 
tions, although much of the money goes to allies. 
Wherever they go, these expenditures are directly 
related to our security. They help areas in the 
world which are threatened by Communist sub- 
version and which contain people, resources, and 
strategic locations which, in our own interests as 
well as theirs, should be secure from hostile 
domination. 

In these countries the political leaders and the 
people as a whole want to maintain their inde- 
pendence. They do not want to be subjected to 
the new Soviet colonialism that grips Eastern 
Europe. They are themselves carrying the main 
burden of seeking to preserve their liberty, but 
this is a hard task and they need and deserve some 
outside help. Our help supports their economic 
development and, through both our programs and 
those of the United Nations, such activities as 
public health, education, and technical assistance. 
Such help is essential to supplement their efforts to 
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develop freely and independently in the world 
today. 

The importance of this aspect of the matter is 
emphasized by the fact that the Soviet Union, 
having transformed itself into an industrial state, 
now sees the advantage of having a “mutual se- 
curity program” of its own with its allies and with 
other countries, 

It is said that imitation is the sincerest flattery. 
We would indeed be flattered if we could feel that 
the Soviet Union was sincerely seeking to 
strengthen the political and economic independ- 
ence of other nations. Unhappily, it is demon- 
strable that the Soviet bloc, already impoverished 
in terms of consumer’s goods, diverts economic 
strength to other peoples only for the purpose of 
bringing about what Lenin called the “amalgama- 
tion” of these peoples into the Soviet Communist 
bloc. Nevertheless, we cannot ignore the fact 
that the Soviet Union today measures its 
its satellite allies in terms of billions of 

her count 


assist- 
ance to 
dollars and its assistance to other 
terms of hundreds of millions of dollars. It 
would indeed be ironical if the United States 
should sharply curtail its mutual security pro- 
gram just at the time when the Soviet Union is 
into the field which 


ries in 


moving with predatory intent 
we would thus vacate. 

The new Communist tactics make 
ever imperative that the United States should 
continue the economic phase of our mutual se- 
curity program. It is also important that it 
should be continued with assurance of continuity. 
Of course, I realize that one Congress cannot bin 
a future Congress to appropri ate eee We 
can, however, and do, 
It is the continuing policy of the United Sta 
to maintain its own military establishment. The 
funds for that are 
no one doubts that this program is 
one, and so it needs to lin at least for the foresee- 
able future, as regards our mutual security pro- 
gram. It is, as I said, a vital component in our 

total program for national security. 
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gram. Also, to a limited extent, we need a meas- 
ure of project continuity. That is why, Mr. 
Chairman, we have contemplated the committal 
of a modest amount of funds on a long-term basis 
subject, of course, to congressional appropriations 
on a yearly basis. 

We also believe that there is need for greater 
flexibility in the executive. 

This committee has had many explanations of 
the long-time cycle involved in the planning and 
executing of this program. We are already en- 
gaged, in May of 1956, in preparing, at the request 
of the Bureau of the Budget, programs to be sub- 
mitted for fiscal year 1958. After those programs 
have been reviewed by the executive branch and 
are finally submitted to the Congress, and after the 
next Congress has authorized and appropriated 
the funds, then the plans must be adjusted to meet 
that congressional action and the changing world 
scene. Only then can the task of implementing 
the plans be commenced, and there is usually a 
lag of a year or two between obligating the funds 
and actually getting the funds into equipment, 
supplies, and services at the foreign destination. 
In the case of some of the military equipment, the 
delay is greater. 

All of this points up to the importance of giv- 
ing the President greater discretion, particularly 
with respect to the use of the distinctively eco- 
nomic portion of the fund. 

Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say that consideration is being given to an in- 
dependent study of some of the aspects of our 
mutual security program. There are a number 
of matters relating to the administration of this 
program which the President feels, and which per- 
haps members of this committee feel, could use- 
fully be studied by men who are highly qualified 
but who are not available to serve the Govern- 
ment on a long-term basis. 

I have in mind certain questions which have 
arisen in the course of these hearings, such as the 
relative role of the State and Defense Departments 
in administering the program; whether we should 
seek to put more of our program on a loan rather 
than a grant basis; whether the program needs to 
be enlarged and given greater continuity to meet 
the new Soviet tactics ; whether, and if so, how, we 
can speed up our program so that there is not long 
delay between the conception of programs and 
their execution and sometimes regrettable gaps be- 
tween our promises and our performance. There 
is the question of the degree to which it is feasible 
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to give Congress a dependable itemization of pro- 
grams which may not come to fruition for sev- 
eral years, by which time the surrounding circum- 
stances may have considerably altered. There is 
the question of the degree to which it is useful to 
provide funds on a bilateral basis as against use 
of United Nations or regional agencies. There is 
the question as to whether we should emphasize 
short-term projects of popular interest or long- 
range projects which have no obvious popular 
appeal. 

These questions, as I indicated, are questions of 
method and technique. 
validity of the program, which is essential to our 
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None questions the basic | 


own security and is fully integrated with all other | 


national programs. As the President said the 
other day,’ “The program as it is now outlined 
represents to us a minimum that is necessary for 
the welfare of the United States in the years to 
come.” 

I urge that the committee approve the authoriz- 
ing legislation which is now before it. 


Armed Forces Day 
Press release 268 dated May 18 

Secretary Dulles issued the following state- 
ment for the observance of Armed Forces Day on 
May 19, 1956. 


The ties that bind the members of the Armed 
Forces and the members of the Foreign Service 
and of the Department of State grow increasingly 
close with each passing year. One reason is, of 
course, the accumulation of tradition since the 
founding of the Republic. But there is a current 
and compelling reason: We are today inseparably 
joined with the Army and the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Marines in the search for a secure 
peace. This search takes many forms, but its goal 
is a common goal—the just and lasting peace that 
the collective strength of the free nations of the 
world can bring into being. 

You of the Armed Forces have made a great 
contribution to that strength. I know the deep 
pride that your contribution has brought to you 
and the sense of service and dedication that goes 
with it. 

I salute you on the day that is yours, and I look 
forward to the day when strength and partner- 
ship and assistance to those in need will have at 
last assured peace in full measure to the world. 





* At his May 4 news conference. 
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Statement by George V. Allen 


Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs * 


I would like to discuss with you some of the 
political and economic problems of the Near East 
and Africa and the relationship to them of the 
mutual security program. Specifically, this area 
includes Greece, Turkey, Iran, the Arab States and 
Israel, and the continent of Africa. 

The importance of this area to the United States 
economically, strategically, politically, morally, 
and culturally is too well known to this committee 
to warrant detailing. It is clearly in the interest 
of the United States to promote peace and sta- 
bility throughout the area, to achieve and main- 
tain friendly relations, and to assist these coun- 
tries in their economic development as a means of 
removing the root causes of discontent and politi- 
cal instability. 

Throughout the area there is a tremendous, 
stirring drive for change and improvement. 
Standards of living are frequently as low as can 
be found anywhere in the world, yet there is an 
awareness that improvement can be had and that 
the material benefits of 20th-century civilization 
are not unattainable. But just how these changes 
can come about peacefully and without chaotic 
disruption of existing situations is not always 
clear either to the peoples or their governments. 
Many of these states achieved their full inde- 
pendence only within the last 10 years, others are 
in the process of becoming independent, and still 
others have barely started on the road. Yet the 
political ferment and economic aspirations are 
fundamentally the same among all these peoples 
and states. 


*Made before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on May 8. 
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They require assistance if the changes and im- 


provements in economic status which must come 


are to be achieved peacefully and with stability. 
The programs in which we have been engaged have 
been designed and administered so as to assist in 
accomplishing these objectives. Much has been 
accomplished, but much still remains. 

Assistance, to be effective, must recognize and 
respect the drive for the maintenance of independ- 
ence inherent in the area. The important element 
in improving living standards and in achieving 
economic stability is recognition of the problems 
and consciously directed action toward their solu- 
tion by the governments of these countries. It is 
only then that outside assistance can be effective. 
Favorable developments in this direction have 
taken place in nearly all the countries. 


Need for Collective Security 

Coupled with the need for economic development 
is the necessity for providing for collective security 
against aggressive forces. The past year has seen 
the formation of the Baghdad Pact—a collective 
security arrangement among Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
Pakistan, and the United Kingdom. This ar- 
rangement provides an important link between the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in the West 
and the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization in 
the East. It is encouraging that the pact nations 
not only joined in their collective defense but have 
emphasized the importance of the pact organiza- 
tion in considering mutual problems of economic 
development. The United States supports and 
encourages the pact, though we believe that our 
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own interests and those of the area are such that 
we should not join it at the present time. How- 
ever, the United States has joined the Economic 
Committee of the pact, which concentrates on 
problems of economic development common to 
countries of the area.” 

As this committee is well aware, recent events 
in the area have made doubly difficult the accom- 
plishment of U.S. objectives. Internal pressures 
are so acute that frequently disruptive forces over- 
take desires for peaceful evolution and develop- 
ment. 

It is this factor which had made recent Soviet- 
bloc moves so important. Soviet offers of eco- 
nomic assistance in any of several forms are not 
inherently bad. Directed solely and honestly to- 
ward economic development of the area, such of- 
fers would be welcome. But viewed in the light 
of Soviet historical aspirations and examined in 
terms of the obvious objectives of each offer, these 
moves pose a very real threat to the peace of the 
area. 

In the past year the Soviet-bloc objective, first, 
of eliminating all Western influence from the 
area and, second, of dominating it themselves has 
remained unchanged. Soviet tactics, however, 
have changed markedly. The Communist pos- 
ture in the area used to be one of threat and thinly 
veiled attempts to subvert Near Eastern govern- 
ments. The Soviet bloc is currently stressing the 
line that they stand in the van of the strugglers 
against “imperialism” and have shown a willing- 
ness to support the foreign policies and claims of 
the governments of those Near East states which 
are immediate Soviet targets in the area. This 
“new look” has been accompanied by offers of the 
use of the Soviet veto in the U.N., declarations of 
solidarity, offers and deliveries of Soviet-bloc 
arms, attractive-looking offers of trade agree- 
ments, technical assistance, loans and grants for 
economic development, invitations to visit the 
U.S.S.R., and cultural missions. It goes with- 
out saying that with Soviet aid come Soviet “tech- 
nicians.” In its penetration of the area the Soviet 
Government makes the effective pretense that no 
strings are tied, no affiliations or commitments im- 
plied, and in fact it encourages “neutralism.” 


*For the final communique issued at the close of the 
second meeting of the Baghdad Pact Council at Tehran, 
Apr. 10-20, 1956, together with statements made by U.S. 
observers before the Council and the Economic Committee, 
see BULLETIN of May 7, 1956, p. 753. 
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Israel and the Arab States 


The primary vector of the Soviet virus has been | 
the unresolved quarrel remaining from the Arab. | 
Israel hostilities of 1948. Egypt’s fear of Israel's | 
military superiority motivated the Egyptian. | 
Czech arms deal of September 1955. The large. | 
scale deliveries of Soviet-bloc arms to Egypt! 
understandably arouse considerable apprehension | 
in Israel, and pressure mounts to strengthen the | 
Israel military forces to counter deliveries to the | 
Arabs. The frightening prospects of a devas- | 
tating arms race or even a resurgence of hostilities | 
are thus enhanced. U.S. policy is aimed at the/ 
achievement of a peaceful and equitable settle- 
ment of Arab-Israel differences. Our goal in the | 
area is the permanent security of the states there, | 
Their future peace and prosperity will not rest | 
primarily upon arms but upon the international | 
rule of law and the establishment of friendly | 
relations among neighbors. 

We are proud of our record of accomplishment | 
in the Arab States and Israel in the fields of 
technical assistance and economic development. 
Progress has been fostered and the sovereign in- | 
dependence of the nations of the area has been | 
strengthened as a result of our efforts. Plans | 
have gone forward for the harnessing of the 
rivers of the area, the Nile, the Jordan, the Litani, 
and the Tigris. New methods of attacking disease 
and problems of inadequate production have been 
devised. Roads have been built. We need to con- 
tinue and intensify our efforts along these lines 
in order to show the Near Eastern peoples that 
the peaceful economic and social development to 





which they aspire may best be obtained through | 


cooperation with the free world, not the Com- 
munist bloc. 


The Northern Tier 


The northern part of the Near East, consisting 
of Greece, Turkey, and Iran, is a strategic area 
along the Iron Curtain, and all three countries 
are growing in economic strength. Greece and 
Turkey are members of Naro and are also allied 
with Yugoslavia in the Balkan alliance. Iran 
and Turkey are members of the Baghdad Pact 
along with Iraq, Pakistan, and the United King- 
dom. Geographically the members of Nato and 
the Baghdad Pact form an uninterrupted arc 
running from above the Arctic Circle in Norway 
through Pakistan. Greece, Turkey, and Iran are 
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at the center of this collective-defense arc, and 
each of them belongs to one or both of these de- 
fensive associations. 

Turkey, as a comparatively new republic, has 
pressed forward rapidly with a program designed 
to convert it from an underdeveloped country into 
a modern state. It has taken tremendous strides 
in accomplishing this transition. A key element 
has been an economic development program which 
has stretched Turkey’s own means to the limit 
and which has led to serious internal and exter- 
nal financial difficulties. To meet this problem 
the Government has now pledged itself to under- 
take a rigorous economic stabilization program. 
If Turkey’s efforts to develop a sound economy are 
to be successful, and if Turkey is to maintain its 
strong position on the strategic eastern flank of 
Nato and its key place in the collective security 
arrangements of the area, it must have continued 
assistance. 

Greece’s traditional friendship for America, its 
strategic location, and its important place in the 
Nato defense structure are key factors in the 
U.S. interest in Greek welfare and stability. The 
greater part of the large amounts of U.S. aid re- 
ceived in the past was used up immediately in 
defending the country against armed Communist 
attack. While Greece is still one of the poorest of 
the Naro countries, it has made remarkable eco- 
nomic progress since the end of the Communist 
guerrilla war. But its strategic location requires 
the maintenance of defense forces in the Nato 
structure beyond the capacity of its own resources 
if its economic development is to continue. 

Iran has abandoned its traditional neutrality 
by adhering to the Baghdad Pact. This direct 
participation in the free-werld collective security 
system has called forth unfriendly and even 
threatening reaction from the U.S.S.R., with 
which it has a 1,200-mile common frontier. 

Iran’s large economic development program is 
proceeding. We have long been interested in help- 
ing Iran to carry out its plans for economic and 
social improvement. Partly due to demands 
placed on it by this program and partly because 
the Iranian economy has not yet fully recovered 
from the disruption caused by loss of oil revenues 
following nationalization, Iran has not been able 
to balance its ordinary budget despite its reviving 
oilrevenues. Various internal reforms now under 
way are directed at this problem. The impor- 
tance to U.S. objectives of supporting Iranian ef- 
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forts toward economic development and _ its 
continued alinement with the free world in the 
face of Soviet threats cannot be overemphasized. 


Tempo of Change in Africa 


Africa is a tremendous continent, four times 
the size of the United States, rich in mineral re- 
sources, and in most of its area far behind in 
achieving 20th-century development. It is all too 
clear that the Communist bloc is well aware of 
the potential of Africa and is making a concerted 
effort to penetrate the continent. 

The tempo of social, economic, and political 
change has increased tremendously during the 
past year. The problem of developing policies 
which further our national interests in Africa is 
complex indeed; for this is a continent of as great 
diversity in social, economic, and political features 
as in climate and topography. Here we must 
deal with both independent countries and terri- 
tories in varying stages of political evolution. All 
of them also are in varying stages of social and 
economic underdevelopment and are faced with all 
the usual impediments to progress. With those 
areas in a dependent status our relationships must 
fall into a triangular pattern with the colonial 
powers. This requires that our policies relating 
to the dependent territories must be reconciled to 
our national interests in both the metropoles and 
the territories and to their respective interests, 
which are at times conflicting. 

The United States desires that the peoples of 
Africa progress and share in the social, economic, 
and political freedoms and advantages of the West. 
Beyond this the continent’s human and natural 
resources contribute very significantly to the 
strength of the Western World. Our interest in- 
cludes continued access to Africa’s important and, 
in some cases, vital supplies of a number of 
essential materials including uranium, industrial 
diamonds, copper, manganese, cobalt, beryl, as- 
bestos, chrome, rubber, zine, lead, corn, cocoa, and 
sisal. It includes also strategic air bases and 
communications facilities, particularly those spot- 
ted across the northern part of the continent. 

Africa, probably more than anywhere in the 
world, is a crucial testing ground of the good 
judgment and leadership of the Western powers. 
It is essential that the United States, through the 
mutual security program, strengthen its ties with, 
and support, the development aspirations of the 
independent nations of Africa. It is equally 
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important we work with our allies in recognizing 
the aspirations for independence and development 
of dependent peoples. We and our Western 
European allies are directly involved, and the 
eyes of the underdeveloped peoples everywhere 
are upon us. Here we must collaborate in demon- 
strating conclusively the superior values of free- 
world ideals. 

The bilateral country aid which is proposed in 
the mutual security program is essential to assist 
in meeting the problems of the area. But the 
Soviet economic offensive, the emergence of major 
economic crises, and the growing awareness within 
the area of the multilateral nature of some eco- 
nomic problems dictate a new approach in achiev- 
ing our objectives through the mutual security pro- 
gram. It is for this reason that we are requesting 
a new, flexible Middle East and Africa authori- 
zation of $100 million. 


National Goals in South Asia 


I should like now to turn to South Asia. The 
five South Asian countries, India, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Ceylon, and Nepal, however different 
in some respects, are profoundly alike in their basic 
national goals. These goals are the maintenance 
of political independence and the achievement of 
economic strength. Our national situation in the 
early years of our independence was essentially 
that of the South Asian nations today. But the 
pace of political and economic developments is 
more rapid in the world of today, and the ideology 
of communism offers less developed countries a 
pattern for economic growth which neglects the 
cost to individual and, in the end, national liber- 
ties. Awareness of the rapidity of economic 
change adds urgency to the awakened demands of 
the newly independent peoples of South Asia 
for improvement of their living standards. 
Soviet-bloc offers of economic assistance in various 
forms, while holding dangers known to the gov- 
ernments and peoples, are tempting because they 
coincide in time with these exigent national 
aspirations. 

As we said last year, economic improvement in 
the less developed countries is extremely impor- 
tanttous. Vast differences in standards of living 
constitute a constant source of irritation in inter- 
national relations at a time when strength and 
cooperation are essential. The determination 
that the extension of assistance to the countries 
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of South Asia is in our national interest is equally 








valid today. What has become even clearer ing 
the last year is the nature, the extent, and the drive 


of the Communist-bloc economic wooing of the 
free nations of Asia. That this activity is in one 
sense a compliment to the effectiveness of our own 
assistance programs in the area makes it no les 
a danger to the independence of these nations and, 
hence, to our interests. 

The importance to us of the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the South Asian countries can, per- 
haps, be more keenly appreciated if we think of 
the consequences if they were to become committed 
to communism or disaffected with the free world. 
These five countries contain almost one-fifth of 
the world’s population. They have some 3,000 
miles of common border with the Asian lands now 
dominated by the Communists. South Asia isa 
key area linking the Near East and the Far East 
and dominates the communication lines between 
Europe and the Far East. The countries have 
important amounts of scarce materials. In one 
year, India alone supplied the United States with 
41 percent of our manganese imports, 68 percent 
of our cyanite imports, 57 percent of our mica 
imports, and over 95 percent of our jute-product 
imports. Thus, geographical, commercial, and 
strategic interests reinforce our desire to see these 
Asian peoples remain free and advance eco- 
nomically. 

India’s 375 million people have made remark- 
able, if modest, advances under India’s first Five- 
Year Plan of economic development. However, 
India will have to make even greater efforts if it is 


to reach the development goals of its second Five- | 
This plan, which commences this | 


Year Plan. 
April, aims at an increase of national income of 
25 percent by 1961, achieved through expenditures 
more than double that of the earlier plan. Even 
with new taxes, new borrowings, and large deficit 















financing, the plan requires external assistance of | 
$1.7 billion if it is to succeed. Before the visit | 


last winter of Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev, 
the Soviet bloc had made offers of economic as- 
sistance to India. These offers have now been 
substantially increased. The basis for continuing 


our aid to India has, however, not been changed | 


by these events. India wants and intends to pre- 


serve the values of freedom and democracy. Its 
economic system may become less like our own; 
we may continue to have different views on the 
best way to preserve peace; but, with our basic 
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identity of values, we can with good will compose 
our differences. Our aid is an important evidence 
of our belief that India will continue to demon- 
strate that a free Asian nation can meet the desires 
of its people for progress under a democratic 
system. 

Pakistan has continued its adherence to the 
free world’s system of collective security. In ad- 
dition to its membership in the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, it has joined three of its 
neighbors and the United Kingdom in the Bagh- 
dad Pact organization. Pakistan also in the last 
year established a new constitution and has be- 
come a republic. Although the financial de- 
mands of its defense establishment and commit- 
ments are substantial and both East and West have 
had severe floods this year, Pakistan has continued 
its valiant efforts in the field of economic advance- 
ment. Pakistan has also been evolving a new, 
comprehensive Five-Year Plan of development. 
Pakistan looks to its partners in the free world 
for the assistance necessary to supplement its own 
defense and development efforts. 

The impact of the Soviet-bloc offers of assistance 
on the less developed countries of Asia has perhaps 
been greatest in Afghanistan. The seeds were 
dropped on ground fertilized last spring by the 
flareup of Afghanistan’s dispute with neighboring 
Pakistan over Pushtunistan. This dispute with 
Pakistan and Afghanistan’s intense desire for 
hastened economic improvement created a situa- 
tion of receptivity to massive Soviet aid offers. 
Following earlier loans for various projects, the 
Soviet Union offered Afghanistan a $100-million 
line of credit during the Bulganin-Khrushchev 
visit. The terms of the loan, 30 years at 2 percent 
interest, were appealing, and Afghanistan signed 
an agreement. Although Afghanistan has as- 
sumed a heavy mortgage on its freedom, the 
interest of the United States in Afghanistan’s 
continued independence has not been changed by 
these events. To this end, we are also concerned 
in strengthening Afghanistan’s ties with its free 
neighbors and the United States. We have demon- 
strated the genuine nature of our interest in Af- 
ghanistan in many ways, including the extension 
of loans and grants totaling almost $50 million 
since 1951. 

Nepal has taken further steps to strengthen its 
political system and undertake a more compre- 
hensive attack on its economic problems. The 
King has announced that Nepal’s first elections 
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will be held in October 1957 and has meanwhile 
appointed a new Prime Minister and Cabinet. 
Nepal has introduced a new Five-Year Plan of 
economic development which includes the much 
needed expansion of its internal and external 
transportation and communications system. The 
Prime Minister has expressed particular hopes for 
aid from traditionally friendly countries. 

Ceylon, with whom we have had the friendliest 
of relations, is an island republic whose continued 
independence and economic development is ex- 
tremely important to U.S. objectives. With its 
great dependence on exports for a substantial part 
of its national income, Ceylon faces difficult prob- 
lems of development. Recently national elections 
resulted in replacement of the former govern- 
ment—one whose officials were most outspoken in 
the support of free-world objectives. Its elec- 
toral defeat was based on internal, domestic con- 
siderations rather than on matters of international 
relations, though some changes in foreign policy 
are to be expected. Ceylon is an important mem- 
ber of the free world, one whose government and 
people are dedicated to economic improvement. 
And from the point of view of U.S. interests, one 
of the most significant factors is that the gov- 
ernmental change was accomplished through 
democratic processes. 

Our programs of assistance are an essential arm 
of our foreign policy. They give substance to our 
support of the aspirations of free people to remain 
free and to become economically strong. They 
are of vital importance both to the countries of 
South Asia and to the objectives of U.S. policy. 


Senator George’s NATO Mission 
White House press release dated May 14 

President Eisenhower and Senator George on 
May 14 discussed the President’s letter of May 9 
in which the President expressed his desire to 
appoint Senator George as his personal repre- 
sentative and special ambassador to deal in the 
first instance with the pending proposal of the 
Nato Ministers that ways and means should be 
found to improve and extend Nato cooperation in 
nonmilitary fields and to develop greater unity 
within the Atlantic Community.* 

Senator George stated that he would be glad to 
accept this responsibility and contribute his own 


? BULLETIN of May 21, 1956, p. 836. 
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thinking and the benefit of his experience to the 
development of this project so vital to future peace. 

Senator George stated that he plans to retain 
his present post in the Senate for the time being 
but would be available after the adjournment of 
the present session to perform any duty, con- 
sistent with his Senatorial responsibilities, that 
might be requested by the President. In the mean- 
time, the Senator, in cooperation with the Secre- 
tary of State, will study the problem of developing 
the Nato concept and consult with the Foreign 
Ministers of Canada, Italy, and Norway, who were 
designated by the Nato Council to study the prob- 
Jem with the governments involved. 

Following his retirement from the Senate, Sen- 
ator George would plan to devote himself actively 
to advising the President and the Secretary of 
State with reference to this matter, as well as 
regards the general development and implementa- 
tion of bipartisan foreign policy. 


President Eisenhower 
To Attend Panama Meeting 


The White House announced on May 11 that 
President Eisenhower had accepted an invitation 
extended by President Ricardo M. Arias Espinosa 
of Panama to attend a meeting at Panamé on 
June 25-26. Similar invitations have been ex- 
tended to Presidents of the other American 


Republics. 


Muenster Peace Medal Presented 
to President Eisenhower 
Press release 261 dated May 16 

The Peace Medal of the city of Muenster, Ger- 
many, was presented on May 16 to White House 
Presidential Secretary James Hagerty, who ac- 
cepted for President Eisenhower. The presen- 
tation was made by Helmut Mueller, chief re- 
porter of the Westfaelische Nachrichten, on be- 
half of Lord Mayor Busso Peus and the City 
Council of Muenster. 

The medal was established by the city of Muen- 
ster to commemorate the Treaty of Westphalia, 
which ended the Thirty Years War and which was 
signed at Muenster in 1648. It has been given 
only rarely and is being presented to President 
Eisenhower in recognition of his contributions to 
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world peace and as an expression of thanks for 
Marshall plan aid, which was partially responsi- 
ble for rebuilding the city of Muenster. The 
medal bears the inscription Pax Optima Rerum 
(Peace is the best of all things). 

Mr. Mueller has just arrived in the United 
States for a 45-day tour of this country under 
the International Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram of the Department of State. 


Reduction of Soviet Armed Forces 
News Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 254 dated May 15 

The United States welcomes the Soviet an- 
nouncement of its intention to reduce its armed 
forces by 1,200,000 men within the next year, if 
this proves to be evidence of an intent to forgo 
the use of force in international affairs. However, 
the obvious explanation is a need for greater man- 
power in industry and agriculture. I pointed this 
out last week before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee? and forecast that the Soviet Union 
would probably shift a considerable body of man- 
power from the armed forces to the farms and 
factories. 

The United States since World War IT has re- 
duced its own forces by more than 9 million, from 
a level of 12,300,000 to under 3 million. We have 
already proposed at the disarmament discussions 
in London that an inspection system be established 
to provide for immediate reduction of Soviet and 
United States armaments to a basis of 2,500,000 
men each, as part of a disarmament program that 
would include reductions of armaments and major 
restrictions in the nuclear field as well. 

It should be noted that there will be no verifi- 
cation of actual reduction in the Soviet Union 
from the now estimated level of more than 4 mil- 
lion men, since there will be no inspection of the 
proposed reductions. The large forces of Com- 
munist China remain. Moreover, the Soviet re- 
ductions deal largely with men rather than 
armaments, and there is nothing to prevent the 
speedy recall and equipping of large units of 
thoroughly trained reserves. In addition, the 
U.S. S. R. and its allies are free to move their 
forces throughout their central land territory and 
bring the threat of armed force to bear at any 


* For the Secretary’s prepared statement on the mutual 
security program, see p. 871. 
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point around the rim of Communist-held terri- 
tory. The free world, however, must be prepared 
to defend the outer edge of this area and depend 
on shifts of forces along long lines of communica- 
tion, the maintenance of which requires large 
forces. 

Despite these factors, the United States has pro- 
posed the kind of reductions in manpower and 
armaments, and restrictions in nuclear capabili- 
ties, which can be taken now under the present 
circumstances, and which go beyond what the 
Soviet Union has proposed. 

A real disarmament program should include a 
system for guarding against great surprise at- 
tack. It should provide reductions in weapons, 
which can be more effectively controlled than man- 
power, as trained men can be rapidly shifted back 
to arms, if arms exist. It should also include an 
effective system for verifying these reductions. 
We continue to believe that it should comprehend 
effective measures to halt the nuclear armaments 
race as proposed by President Eisenhower on 
March 1 to Premier Bulganin.? 

The United States is always ready to join with 
the Soviet Union and other nations in a program 
which allows the world to reduce further the bur- 
den of armaments in safety and security, bring 
under control the nuclear threat, minimize the 
danger of surprise attack by the President’s “open 
sky” plan as well as by other checks, and release 
more economic resources for peaceful purposes. 


Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ 
News Conference 
Press release 255 dated May 15 

Secretary Dulles: I want first of all to express 
my great gratification that Senator George has 
accepted the request of the President that he act 
as a special representative of the President to 
deal in the first instance with this problem of try- 
ing to create greater unity within the Atlantic 
Community and in upbuilding of the nonmilitary 
functions of Nato. The fact that Senator 
George is undertaking this task is, I think, evi- 
dence to all the world of the great importance 
which we attach to it and the great hopes we have 
of accomplishing something substantial along 
these lines. 


? BULLETIN of Mar. 26, 1956, p. 514. 
* See p. 879. 
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I have a statement to make on the Soviet an- 
nouncement with respect to its armed forces.* . . . 
Do you have any questions? 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do I understand the burden 
of what you are saying is that, if the Soviets are 
serious about reducing weapons, they should re- 
duce nuclear weapons as well as manpower? 


A. What I had in mind in that connection was 
what is illustrated by the Brussels Treaty for 
Western European Union, which sets up what is 
today the most effective and embracing system of 
control of armaments that the world has yet 
known. Under that treaty the emphasis is placed 
upon the control of weapons rather than upon the 
control of men. There is a premise that there 
shall be in each country a certain number of divi- 
sions. Then from that premise it is assumed that 
would require a certain number of weapons, and 
then the control and verification relate primarily 
to the weapons rather than to the men. 

Military manpower is the most illusive thing in 
the world to control. The effectiveness of your 
manpower depends upon the length of training, 
which in the Soviet Union is 36 months, so that 
they have a very thorough training system, and 
their system of reserves, and the training that is 
given in schools, and the like. Experience, partic- 
ularly under the Treaty of Versailles, shows how 
illusive it is to have an effective control if you 
think primarily in terms of the numbers of men. 
Therefore, modern thinking is in terms more of 
reduction of the weapons which the men could use. 

To take a great simplification—if you are think- 
ing only in terms of riflemen, if you only have 
one million rifles it doesn’t do you much good to 
have two million men who are trained to shoot. 
But if you have two million men that are trained 
to shoot and you have two million rifles, and then 
you say, “I will take one million of these men out 
of the army and send them into the factories,” 
they can come back on a few days’ notice as long 
as they have two million rifles. But if you cut 
down on the number of rifles, that is a far more 
effective control than cutting down ostensibly 
what is the number of men in the armed forces. 
I think perhaps that makes clear the point I was 
trying to make. 

‘This statement was also issued separately as press 
release 254 (see p. 880). 
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Q. Is the President's “open sky” proposal a pre- 
condition to the negotiations on the disarmament 
question? 


A. It certainly is not a precondition to negotia- 
tions because we have been having very intensive 
negotiations. We have continued to urge that 
the “open sky” proposal should be accepted be- 
cause we believe that it is the most effective pro- 
posal yet made to dissipate the fear that there 
could be a massive surprise attack. And we be- 
lieve that if that fear can be dissipated then there 
will come about almost automatically a reduction 
of armaments. 

As I said at the United Nations, I think at the 
opening last fall,> it is very difficult to bring about 
reductions of armaments when people are afraid 
and think that armaments may be needed for their 
self-preservation. As the need for armaments 
seems to diminish, then the possibility for re- 
duction of armaments greatly increases. So we 
believe that the effect of the President’s “open sky” 
proposal would be to create conditions of greater 
confidence which would then make it easier to 
bring about reductions. Indeed, that was the ex- 
pressed purpose of the proposal when it was made, 
and we do not believe any good substitute for that 
has been found. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, where do we stand on that 
proposal now? Does it apply to our overseas 
bases? 


A. We have not in any way sought to limit the 
scope of our proposal to our own territorial areas. 
The Soviets have indicated that they might like 
to have it extended, and we said: We are quite 
prepared to have it extended in any way. 


Q. Does the executive branch of the Government 
have authority to do that or does it require legis- 
lation? 

A. It would require negotiation with other 
countries, but we have no doubt that, as part of a 
general scheme, their consent would be obtained. 


Q. I mean within our own country. 


A. I believe that it would probably require a 
treaty which would be consented to by the Senate. 
I doubt whether the President would do this en- 
tirely by executive action. 


* BuLietin of Oct. 3, 1955, p. 523. 
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Q. Have the Brussels Treaty allies succeeded as 
yet in setting up machinery for carrying out their 
agreed limitations? 


A. They have machinery which is, I think, ade- 
quate to the present state of affairs. Of course, 
that machinery in considerable part is designed 
to relate to the new forces which would be brought 
into being as a result of the Federal Republic of 
Germany joining, and those forces have actually 
not as yet been brought into being in any appre- 
ciable degree; so there is not required the full 
measure of control machinery which would be re- 
quired later on. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you clarify how Senator 
George can serve in both legislative and executive 
branches? 


A. Well, in much the same way, I suppose, that 
Senator Vandenberg and Senator Connally did. 


Q. They did not have an appointment, however. 


A. Senator Austin, as I recall, acted for several 
months for the President as adviser to our repre- 
sentative on the United Nations Security Council. 
It is not permissible to take pay from two sources, 
but there is nothing which inhibits a member of 
the Senate from cooperating with the Executive. 
The statement that was made last night contained 
the words “consistent with his Senatorial responsi- 
bilities.” Now there may be limitations which 
would flow from a possible inconsistency. In that 
case, of course, his duties as Senator would prevail. 


Q. Do you contemplate an actual appointment 
as ambassador? 


A. I would think we would not contemplate any 
formal appointment as long as he is in the Senate. 


Challenge to West 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff [Adm. Arthur W. Radford] yes- 
terday told the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee that militarily the West is doing all right in 
relation to the Soviet Union but that there was 
reason to worry about our political and diplomatic 
position. Do you care to comment on that? 


A. I have not seen his testimony, and I prefer 
not to comment on it until I have seen actually 
what he said. 
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the arms reduction and the challenge to the West 
that the United States was in danger of losing 
initiative. Do you believe this is true, and do you 
plan positive countermeasures to combat that? 


A. Well, we are not going to advocate any re- 
duction of armed forces that we think are essential 
to the security of the United States merely as a 
counterpropaganda move. The United States 
carefully studies all the time what we regard as 
a minimum safe level of armaments. Our conclu- 
sions are arrived at not on the basis of what the 
Soviets say they are going to do but on the basis 
of our best estimate of what, in fact, their capabili- 
ties are. We have recently had to increase, as you 
know, our military expenditures and ask for a sub- 
stantial supplement from Congress—I think near- 
ly a billion dollars this year—to meet what we 
regard as the increasing threat from Soviet Rus- 
sia. They are developing intensively new weapons, 
guided missiles, submarines, and the like; and a 
shift of men from their standing forces to their 
factories, where they will be perhaps producing 


, military power in a degree which is more threaten- 
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' ing than if they were standing around in the army, 


does not necessarily create a condition to which we 
think we should respond by reducing our own 
forces. Certainly we do not intend to reduce that 
as a counterpropaganda move. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are you implying that this is 
primarily a propaganda move—the announced re- 
duction? 


A. I would say this, that the move is, I think, 
based upon economic factors. I pointed out in my 
own testimony that I referred to before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee that the Soviet Union was 
in my opinion overextended in a good many re- 
spects. It is developing intensively these new 
weapons which are very, very expensive. It is try- 
ing to enlarge its industrial base, which is a heavy 
drain on the country. It has encountered grave 


, setbacks in its agricultural program and is not 


getting enough food for its people. It is also try- 
ing at the same time to develop the counterpart of 


_ our mutual security program. Now it cannot do 


in all these respects all that it would like to do, 
and I indicated that in my opinion it would have 
to cut at some point and I thought the point where 


it could cut to the greatest advantage to itself 


Would be by taking out of its armed forces a cer- 
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tain number of men and putting them back into 
factories and on the farms. That is what they 
have done. They have done it for very solid and 
compelling economic reasons, in my opinion. 
Having done it, they are trying to use it as a 
propaganda weapon and make it appear that they 
are doing this because of their love of peace. They 
are hoping undoubtedly that that will lead to a 
reduction on the part of other nations. If this 
occurred, it would really weaken these countries 
militarily, whereas what the Soviet Union is here 
doing I do not think is calculated appreciably to 
alter their military power. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, yesterday in Moscow Japan 
and Russia signed a fisheries pact, one agreement 
of that being that the Japanese resume peace talks 
with the Russians in July. Would you care to 
comment on that? 


A. The United States hopes that there will be 
established peace on decent and acceptable terms 
between the Soviet Union and Japan. I think it 
is very regrettable that the Soviet Union refused 
to sign the Japanese Peace Treaty, which nearly 
50 of the allied nations signed at San Francisco 
5 years ago. It has prolonged a technical state of 
war now for over 10 years since the surrender 
terms were signed. So anything which will re- 
store a juridical state of peace between those coun- 
tries is to be desired as long as it is done on terms 
that are consistent with the sovereignty and dig- 
nity of Japan. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you made a series of criti- 
cisms of the Soviet proposal, pointing out the 
various reasons why we have to be careful. Do 
you see any merit in the Soviet proposal at all? 
Do you see that it in any way contributes to a les- 
sening of tensions? 


A. Well, the Soviet “proposal,” as you put it, 
is a statement of the Soviets’ own intentions, 
which are no doubt based upon its own estimate of 
its own interests. I said in my prepared statement 
that, if this is evidence of a further intention to 
abstain from the use of violence in the conduct 
of international affairs, it will be welcomed. And 
it may contain some ingredients of the disavowal 
of the use of violence which was the Stalin doc- 
trine that one had to depend upon violence to make 
the Soviet foreign policy succeed. Now, there 
has been a disavowal of that, certainly in terms of 
words. They have disavowed that. And if this 
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reflects in deeds a further intention along that line, 
it will be welcomed. I think, however, that what 
is happening can be explained primarily by eco- 
nomic factors rather than by a shift in foreign- 
policy intentions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does this mean you regard 
this particular move as perhaps a departure from 
the succession of steps thta constituted the new 
look rather than a continuation of tt? 


A. No, I certainly do not treat it as a departure 
from that. In form it purports to be an accentu- 
ation of that. I’m merely warning that I believe 
what has happened can be explained by economic 
factors and the desire of the Soviet rulers to 
strengthen their economy in terms of agriculture 
and industry—perhaps to have more people in the 
factories which produce modern weapons rather 
than to have them standing around doing guard 
duty or training duty inthe army. Therefore, we 
must not jump to the conclusion that this is any 
conclusive proof of the reality of the new look. 
On the other hand, it is entirely consistent with 
that and it is certainly not a backward step. 





Q. Mr. Secretary, last week, as you know, Mr. 
Churchill made a suggestion that under certain 
conditions Russia ought to be included in a kind 
of expanded NATO. And I believe that was the 
same day that you testified something to the effect 
that in 10 years or so we might hope to look on the 
Russians as more respectable citizens. Could you 
comment first on Winston Churchill’s proposal 
and, second, spell out a little bit more what you 
meant by your remark? 


A. I read quite carefully the full text of what 
Sir Winston Churchill said, and it seemed to me 
that he was saying in effect much the same thing 
which the three Western powers had said last 
November at the Geneva conference where we met 
with the Soviet Foreign Minister. At that time 
we proposed, as part of the European settlement 
which would bring about the reunification of Ger- 
many, that there should be some kind of overall 
security treaty which would engage the members 
of Naro, or certain of them, and certain powers on 
the other side to a comprehensive agreement which 
would assure that, in the event of armed aggres- 
sion of any one against the other, we would all 
stand against the aggressor. That proposal was 
made by us with the British and the French at the 
Geneva conference last November. And, as I say, 
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I interpreted Sir Winston Churchill’s remarks as 
being in essence a repetition of the thought and | 
spirit of those remarks. | 
| 
| 





Chances for Basic Change in Soviet Union 


Now, you had a second half to your question, | 
You asked for an elucidation of what I had said | 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee, I think 
last week, to the effect that there was evidence | 
within the Soviet Union of forces toward greater | 
liberalism which, if they persisted, could bring | 
about a basic change within the Soviet Union and | 
the kind of government which we could welcome | 
as a respected and respectable member of the | 
society of nations. Now, what I meant by that was 
that what has been done already is, I think, a 
barometer which records strong underlying basic 
forces within the Soviet Union which demand for 
themselves greater personal security, greater free- 
dom of thought and expression, greater participa- 
tion in the products of their labor than they are 
getting at the present time. They are also de- | 
manding a government which is more broadly | 
based and which is more responsive to the basic 
wishes of the people. } 

Now, the present government is going through | 
certain motions which we cannot fully appraise 
at the present time. They may be merely an at- | 
tempt to delude the Russian people with the 
thought that they are getting something different 
and without there being the reality of much dif- | 
ference. They are certainly going through a lot | 
of motions in terms of demoting Stalin. But the 
demoting of Stalin and the rehabilitation of peo- 
ple who are dead does not of itself promise much | 
that is new for the future. Nevertheless, what the | 
Soviet is doing is, I think, a measure of the forces | 
within Russia. By that test those forces must be | 
very considerable indeed because the steps which | 
the Soviet rulers are taking are steps which in- 
volve for them considerable hazards. You do not 
destroy the reputation of a man who has been a | 
demigod for 25 years without taking some risks. 
You do not impair what has been the sacred creed | 
of communism for 25 years and change it in es- 
sential respects without taking certain risks. You 
do not offer hope to people who have aspirations 
for greater spiritual and material freedoms than 
they now have without increasing the volume of 
the pressure. It is not easy to reverse what is now | 
under way. I said, following the Geneva “sum- 
mit” conference of last July, that the success or 
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failure of that conference would largely be judged 
by whether there is set up within the Soviet Union 
forces that might become irreversible. 

Now, we don’t know yet whether these forces 
are irreversible or not. We probably can’t judge 
that for quite a little while. And I said it would 
be very foolish for us to drop our guard on the 
assumption that what is now demonstrated as- 
sures that danger is removed. But if these forces 
go on and continue to gather momentum within 
the Soviet Union, then we can, I think, reasonably 
hope, I said within a decade or perhaps a genera- 
tion, that we would have what is the great goal 
of our policy, that is, a Russia which is governed 
by people who are responsive to the wishes of the 
Russian people, who had given up their preda- 
tory worldwide ambitions to rule, and who con- 
form to the principles of civilized nations and 
such principles as are embodied in the charter of 
the United Nations. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on Wednesday President Su- 
karno will arrive in the United States. What do 
you expect will be the result of his visit in 
Washington? 


A. Well, I think that the result of his visit 
here will be—certainly I hope that it will be—a 
clearer realization of the basic bonds of sympathy 
and understanding that can exist between a na- 
tion like the United States and a nation like Indo- 
nesia, which has recently won its independence 
and which is struggling with many of the prob- 
lems which are inherent in the coming of inde- 
pendence when it is not or has not been practiced 
and when many new things have to be learned 
and many new policies have to be hammered out. 
I do believe there is a basic bond of sympathy 
between our two countries, and I think that will 
be developed and better understood as a result 
of his visit here. 


German Reunification 


Q. Mr. Secretary, last Sunday German Atomic 
Energy Minister Strauss said he believes the prob- 
lem of German reunification is now tied in with 
the whole problem of Eastern Europe and he felt 
that it should now be the time that the Russians 
should allow elections for the whole area and give 
freedom to the whole area. In other words, he 
tied German unification into the whole problem 
of Eastern Europe. Do you agree with this 
position? 
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A. Well, I agree with it, if I understand right. 
I said, following the Geneva conference of last 
October-November, that I felt that the hardening 
of the Soviet position as regards Eastern Ger- 
many was because they felt that, if they allowed 
free elections in Eastern Germany, that would 
start a chain reaction within the other countries 
of Eastern Europe, the satellite countries, and 
that it would be extremely difficult for the Soviet 
Union to continue its hold upon those countries 
if it once permitted free elections and free choice 
within one of the satellite countries, which East 
Germany has now become. Certainly, in my opin- 
ion, the thinking of the Soviet Union is that these 
two problems are connected, and, in my opinion, 
they are connected. And, of course, one of the 
goals of our policy, and one of the tests which 
should be applied as to the acceptability of any 
Soviet Government as a respectable member of 
the community of nations, is that it will allow 
genuinely independent governments to exist in 
these European countries which have, many of 
them, a very long record of independent existence 
and many fine historic traditions. 


Q. Will the United States discuss with its 
NATO allies the Soviet manpower reduction an- 
nouncement and its implications for the West? 


A. Well, I have no doubt that this will be dis- 
cussed very fully at the Nato Council, where 
the permanent representatives sit. I may say that 
we already discussed it at the ministerial meet- 
ing 2 weeks ago because we anticipated at that 
time that it was coming. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in view of that anticipation, 
was there any thought given in this Government 
to ways of countering the propaganda advan- 
tages such as moves by Moscow might gain? 


A. There was set up a group within the Gov- 
ernment which has been functioning for the last 
few weeks to study the implications of this thing 
and the point of view with which we should re- 
spond to it. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it a fair conclusion from 
what you said this morning that you would: pre- 
fer to have the Soviet Union keep these men in 
their armed forces? 


A. Well, it’s a fair conclusion that I would 
rather have them standing around doing guard 
duty than making atomic bombs. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, is it correct to interpret the 
sense of your comments on Mr. Churchill's re- 
marks as being that at Geneva we proposed to 
the Soviet Union that she participate in a Euro- 
pean collective security or European nonaggres- 
sion pact, that Churchill was at Aachen repeat- 
ing that proposition or the sense of it, and that the 
United States is still backing such an invitation 
of the Soviet Union, that is, to enter a collective 
nonaggression pact and to come into NATO? 


A. I do not want to say whether or not what 
Churchill said was consciously based upon what 
had been said at Geneva. It may have been, quite 
likely was, his own spontaneous thinking. What 
I pointed out was that it was quite parallel with 
what we had done at that time. We had pro- 
posed what was called then a Treaty of Assurance 
to cover all of the essential parts of Europe and 
containing mutual guaranties, consultations, and 
the like. The United States is still adhering to 
that position. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, let me clarify that. I want 
to understand it completely. Churchill, I under- 
stood, at Aachen—that is the impression I had— 
urged that Russia be included in the NATO alli- 
ance. Is that the American position? Is that 
what we are saying? 


A. I do not think that Churchill proposed the 
inclusion of Russia in the Nato alliance. I think 
that what he proposed was that the Soviet Union 
should support the principles of the Navo alliance. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, coming back to what you 
said—if there is a beginning of a revolution in 
Russia, do you think there are, in your opinion, 
any new ways or possibilities for the world to ac- 
celerate this revolution? 


A. I believe that there are. And I believe that 
some of the things we have done have already had 
an accelerating effect. It is almost impossible to 
prove that. Also it’s impossible to disprove it. 
But I do believe that, while in the main what 
has happened has been due to internal forces that 
are almost inherent in the nature of man and in 
part also due to the increased education that has 
gone on within Russia, there have also been con- 
tributions from the outside. How you apportion 
those is anybody’s guess. But I do believe there 
are ways of accelerating those, and I can assure 
you those are being very intensively studied. 
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Mr. Sonnabend Named Director 
of Benjamin Franklin Foundation 


The Department of State announced on May 
18 (press release 265) that Abraham M. Sonnabend 
of Boston, Mass., has been named a director of 
the Benjamin Franklin Foundation. This Foun- 


dation, created at the suggestion of the Secretary 


of State in connection with the U. S. policy to sup- 
port the security and welfare of Berlin, is a cor- 
porate entity in Berlin established under the laws 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The State Department announced the composi- 
tion of the Board and the purpose of the Founda- 


tion on December 12, 1955. The Benjamin Frank. | 


lin Foundation was created in 1955 to develop a 


program and construct a building in Berlin to | 
make manifest the American tradition of free | 


speech and free communication. In order to meet 
the needs of the city of Berlin for a suitable place 
of assemblage, a Conference Hall designed by an 
outstanding American architect will be erected and 
will constitute the participation of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment in the Building Exposition of September 
1957. The building is being financed jointly by 
the U. S. Government, the city of Berlin, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

The Foundation is charged not only with carry- 
ing through the construction of the Conference 
Hall but also with developing the program of use 
during an initial period prior to the turning over 
of the building to the Germans. Because this pro- 
gram coincides with the celebration of the 250th 
anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, 


the building will be called the Benjamin Franklin | 


Foundation. 


Austrian Social Security Benefits 
To Cover Certain U.S. Residents 


Press release 249 dated May 10 


A new Austrian social security law recently 
went into effect which provides that individuals 
residing in the United States who are entitled to 
old-age or survivors benefits in accordance with 
the Austrian social security laws and who were 
subject to political, religious, or racial persecution 
during the period from March 4, 1933, to May 9, 
1945, are entitled to receive generally such bene- 
fits retroactive to May 1, 1945. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 1, 1956, p. 15. 
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Individuals who are entitled to such retroactive 
benefits should file their claim as soon as possible 
directly with one of the following offices, depend- 
ing upon the nature of their former employment 
in Austria: 


1. Pensionsversicherungsanstalt der Angestell- 
ten (Employees Retirement Fund), Wien V, 
Blechturmgasse 11, Austria. 

9. Pensionsversicherungsanstalt fuer Arbeiter 
(Workers Retirement Fund), Wien V, Blechturm- 
gasse 11, Austria. 

3. Versicherungsanstalt oesterr. Eisenbahnen 


(Insurance Association of the Austrian Rail- 


roads), Wien VI, Linke Wienzeile 48, Austria. 


Persons who were insured with one of the 
Austrian agricultural and mining associations 
(Versicherungen der Landerwirtschaft und des 
Bergbaus) should write for information concern- 
ing retroactive benefits directly to the association 
by which they were insured. 


U.S. Sending Foodstuffs to Peru 
To Meet Emergency 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on May 8 that the United States will 
provide 45,000 tons of wheat, barley, and corn and 
2,000 tons of dry milk to Peru as a gift of the 
American people to help meet an emergency in 
the South American nation. These foodstuffs, 
which will be made available under title II of the 
Agricultural Trade and Development Act, have 
a U.S. market value of approximately $3.6 mil- 
lion. Title II authorizes the use of American 
farm commodities for relief purposes. 

An unprecedentedly severe drought and unusu- 
ally early frosts in the Lake Titicaca Plateau re- 
gion of southern Peru have created a serious food 
shortage for the 1.5 million people—most of them 
farmers—who live in the area. School attendance 
in this region has already dropped 30 percent, an 
indication that some families have abandoned the 
area to search for food. 

It is estimated that harvests will drop far below 
normal yields. The potato yield is expected to de- 
cline 80 percent, the barley yield 40 percent, and 
the yield of quinua (a high-protein, cereal-like 
food) by 30 percent. In addition, a forage loss of 
close to 2 million dry tons is expected. 

Under the supervision of the Government of 
Peru, the U.S. foodstuffs will be distributed free 
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to needy persons, or sold with the proceeds to 
be used to help support relief projects set up by 
Peru to aid destitute people to remain in estab- 
lished communities. 

Peru and the United States have worked to- 
gether in technical cooperation programs since 
1942. For fiscal 1956, $2.35 million has been pro- 
gramed for U.S. technical aid there. 

The technical cooperation program in Peru em- 
phasizes development of agriculture and natural 
resources, health and sanitation facilities, indus- 
try and mining, and education. Irrigation and 
community road-building projects are being in- 
creasingly stressed in order to get the greatest 
benefit of these programs to the rural people of 
Peru. 


First Shipment of Streetcars 
Leaves for Korea 


Streetcars that formerly carried Los Angeles 
residents soon will be ringing their trolley bells 
thousands of miles away along the streets of Seoul 
and Pusan. 

The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on May 10 that the first shipment of 15 
California streetcars was expected to leave Los 
Angeles harbor that day for Korea. As many as 
75 may be shipped eventually to rehabilitate the 
public transportation systems of Korea’s two larg- 
est cities. Most of them will come from a Los 
Angeles streetcar system that has now converted 
to buses. 

The cars are part of a Korean street-railway 
rehabilitation project for which the United States 
is providing $1,080,000 in assistance. Included in 
this program are motors, generators, car-shop 
equipment, spare parts, and other supplies needed 
to bring the Seoul and Pusan traction systems back 
to their 1950 condition. The lines and equipment 
were severely damaged in the fighting against the 
Communist invaders. 

Seoul has 30 miles of streetcar track and 135 
serviceable streetcars, most of them 30 or 40 years 
old. This is half the number of cars operated 
before the Communist invasion of 1950. The 
number of passengers carried daily averages some 
600,000 and is increasing. The street-railway 
system is the principal means of transportation 
for Seoul’s 2,000,000 population, and block-long 
queues of men, women, and children stand for long 
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periods at trolley stops waiting to crowd onto the 
small and antiquated cars. 

Similar conditions exist at Pusan, a city of 
1,000,000 people, where 110,000 persons daily ride 
over 10 miles of track. Only 29 of Pusan’s 79 cars 
are operable on an average day. Seventy percent 
of Pusan’s cars are at least 20 years old. 

In both cities, the deteriorated and poorly 
equipped car shops have not been adequate to the 
job of rehabilitating the obsolete and war-dam- 
aged cars without the additional equipment and 
supplies which are being provided under the U.S. 
aid program. At least 50 cars, now unusable, are 
to be rebuilt and put into use in the two cities. 
Maintenance will be improved for the newly pro- 
cured cars. 

About two-thirds of the American streetcars are 
to be sent to Seoul and one-third to Pusan. The 
Los Angeles cars operate on a track that is nar- 
rower than that required by the usual American 
car. They have a 42-inch gage, the same as the 
Korean gage. Most American trolleys have a 
5614-inch gage. 


Export-Import Bank Credit 
To Japanese Electric Company 


An $11 million credit to the Kansai Electric 
Company for thermal-power development in 
Japan, where a severe shortage of electrical energy 
now prevails, was signed at the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington on May 10. 

Samuel C. Waugh, president of Export-Import, 
signed the loan agreement on behalf of the bank; 
Shin Hory, chairman of the board of Kansai, 
signed for the Japanese company; and William E. 
Knox, president of Westinghouse Electric Inter- 
national Company, signed as the U. S. supplier of 
materials and equipment to be sold, exported, and 
installed with technical assistance at the new 
Kansai plant in Osaka. 

The shortage of electrical energy now prevail- 
ing in Japan is expected to continue for about 5 
years. The Kansai expansion, financed through 
the Eximbank loan, is part of an extensive effort 
by all the largest Japanese power companies to 
overcome the shortage with thermal-power de- 
velopment programs. 

Japanese industry has been seriously affected by 
a seasonal scarcity of electrical energy, Japanese 
power companies being predominantly hydroelec- 












tric. Moreover, land characteristics in Japan have 
restricted development of large reservoirs, and az } 
a result the country has suffered serious annual 
curtailment of electrical energy during the dry 
season, December to March. 





World Bank Loans to Norway, 
Burma, and Haiti | 


POWER PROJECT IN NORWAY 


The World Bank announced on May 3 a loan of 
$25 million to Norway for hydroelectric power | 
development. The loan will help to finance the 
Tokke power project, which will add 400,000 kilo. | 
watts of generating capacity to the electricity 
network serving southeastern Norway, including 
the city of Oslo. This area now consumes 55 per- : 
cent of all the power produced in Norway. 

Despite the rapid expansion of electric-power : 
capacity in Norway, the supply has not kept pace | 
with the demand; power from the Tokke project | 
will help bring the situation into balance. The | 


first 100,000-kilowatt unit will come into opera- | 


tion in 1961, and the other three before the middle | 
of 1963. Projections of the power market in the 
area show that the additional power can be ab- 
sorbed quickly; all of it will be sold in bulk to 
distributing authorities and to industry. Ih- 
dustries to which power from the project will be 
available include plants manufacturing metals, 
chemicals, pulp, paper, and mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment. 





The total cost of the project is estimated at | 


the equivalent of $70 million. The bank’s loan 
will provide $25 million of this amount, and the 
remainder will be provided by the Norwegian 
Government partly from appropriations from gen- 
eral revenue and partly by the sale of bonds to 
counties, municipalities, power companies, and 
industrial users of power in southern Norway. 
One of Norway’s most important natural re- 
sources is its lakes and rivers which, because of 
the conformation of the land, can be harnessed for 
hydroelectric power at low cost. Only one-fifth 
of the power potential has thus far been developed. 
Norway’s ability to supply power at lower costs 
than most other areas of the world has attracted 
investment, both domestic and foreign, in indus- 
tries where power is a substantial cost factor, 
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such as the electrochemical and electrometal- 
lurgical industries. Prospects for the expansion 
of these industries are good; further increases in 
aluminum production, for example, are now under 
consideration. Such developments would be im- 
portant to the Norwegian economy since these 
industries produce largely for export; metals and 
chemical fertilizers already account for about one- 
quarter of Norway’s exports. 


FIRST BANK LOANS TO BURMA 


On May 4 the World Bank announced two 
loans totaling $19,350,000 for the improvement of 
Burma’s transport system. These are the bank’s 
first loans in Burma, and the funds will be used 
mainly for the reconstruction of installations and 
properties destroyed during World War IT. 

One loan of $14 million was made to the Com- 
missioners for the Port of Rangoon and is guaran- 
teed by the Burmese Government. This loan will 
help to finance the reconstruction of cargo berths 
and storage facilities at the port of Rangoon and 
the purchase of floating equipment, such as dredges 
and tugs, for harbor operations. The second loan 
of $5,350,000 was made to the Union of Burma. 
It will pay for freight cars, diesel railcars, and 
bridge construction materials for a rehabilitation 
and development program being carried out by the 
Burma Railways. 

Improvement of transport is of high priority in 
the development plans of the Burmese Govern- 
ment. The port of Rangoon is Burma’s chief 
seaport and handles four-fifths of the country’s 
foreign trade. The project being financed will in- 
crease the capacity of the port, facilitate the move- 
ment of freight, shorten the turn-around time of 
vessels, and provide better and safer service to 
ships calling in port. The railways carry the bulk 
of Burma’s passenger and freight traffic. The 
program being undertaken will improve the serv- 
ices and efficiency of the railways, especially the 
movement of rice, timber, and minerals destined 
for export. 


3-YEAR HIGHWAY PROGRAM IN HAITI 


A loan of $2.6 million to Haiti to help finance 
a 3-year highway improvement program was an- 
nounced by the World Bank on May 7. Under 
the program a highway maintenance section will 
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be organized, equipped, and staffed to rehabilitate 
and repair 725 miles of primary and secondary 
roads and to provide continuing maintenance on 
all public highways and roads in Haiti. Improved 
roads will expedite the delivery of agricultural 
goods from farms to markets and will better serve 
Haiti’s growing tourist industry. 

The total cost of the program is estimated at the 
equivalent of $3,980,000. The bank’s loan will pay 
for the necessary imported equipment, materials, 
and services; the local currency costs, equivalent 
to $1,380,000, will be met by the Haitian Govern- 
ment. The Royal Bank of Canada is partici- 
pating in the loan, without the World Bank’s 
guaranty, to the extent of $413,000, representing 
the first three maturities which fall due from July 
1, 1959, through July 1, 1960. This is the first 
time that a Canadian bank has participated in a 
World Bank loan. 

Haiti has 1,875 miles of roads, of which all but 
about 325 miles are dirt roads. Most of the roads 
were built in the 1920’s and because of inadequate 
maintenance have so deteriorated in places that 
motor travel is difficult and sometimes unsafe. 
The most pressing need is to put existing roads 
in good condition and provide for their routine 
maintenance; the program being undertaken with 
the help of the bank loan is directed toward this 
end. 

Roads are the chief means of transport in 
Haiti. Because the country is predominantly 
agricultural, an adequate road network is essential 
if agricultural produce is to be marketed effi- 
ciently. At present, difficulties of road trans- 
portation greatly handicap Haitian agriculture. 
For the most part crops are grown by primitive 
methods on small farms and are carried long dis- 
tances to market on women’s heads and donkeys’ 
backs. Goods are passed from smaller to larger 
markets in this same way. Even export crops 
pass through many successive and costly steps 
before they finally arrive at one of the two 
major commercial centers, Port-au-Prince or 
Cap-Haitien. 

Remedying the difficulties of highway transport 
can be expected to give an incentive to increased 
agricultural production. It should have a bene- 
ficial effect on the Haitian economy as a whole by 
reducing food imports and increasing foreign 
exchange earnings through larger exports of 
Haiti’s commercial crops. 
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Statement by Warren F. Looney * 


The Department of State recommends favora- 
ble consideration by your committee of H.R. 9951, 
H.R. 9958, and H.R. 10001, identic bills to imple- 
ment the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which was 
signed at Washington September 10, 1954.2 The 
convention has now been in effect since October 11, 
1955. The United States and Canadian commis- 
sioners are already appointed * and, indeed, held 
their first meeting at Ottawa last week. Statutory 
authority such as is provided in these bills is now 
required in order that the United States may carry 
out fully the obligations incurred by it under the 
convention. 


The Convention 


As the provisions of these bills can best be dis- 
cussed in terms of the convention and the obliga- 
tions it places upon the United States, it may be 
well to describe briefly the purposes and pro- 
visions of the convention. 

The convention was negotiated to meet two out- 
standing problems of the Great Lakes fisheries 
which the United States or Canada acting sepa- 
rately cannot effectively solve. The waters of the 
Great Lakes are, of course, boundary waters. In 
the case of stocks of fish freely swimming across 
the international boundary between the United 
States and Canada, any rational conservation pro- 
gram requires joint action by the two countries. 


*Made on May 3 before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House 
of Representatives. Mr. Looney is Deputy Special As- 
sistant for Fisheries and Wildlife to the Under Secretary. 

?Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3326. 

* For list of U.S. commissioners, see BULLETIN of Mar. 
5, 1956, p. 374. 
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Implementing the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention With Canada 


The two problems of the Great Lakes fisheries are: 


1. The immediate and pressing problem of the 
predatory sea lamprey, and 

2. The need for coordinated fishery research in | 
the lakes. 


Your committee, Mr. Chairman, is well ac- 
quainted, I am sure, with the sea lamprey and its | 
disastrous effects upon the fisheries in the upper 
three lakes. The lamprey, a creature about 18 | 
inches long and looking like an eel, lives by affix- } 
ing its snout to a fish and subsisting on the blood | 
and body juices of its host. Originally a salt- | 
water species, it acclimated itself eons ago = 
Lake Ontario. For centuries Niagara Falls 
blocked its passage westward. It appeared, how- 
ever, in the upper lakes in the 1930’s, presumably | 
having made its way through the Welland Canal, ; 
which bypasses Niagara Falls. Lake Erie, itself 
not congenial for lamprey populations, did, how- 
ever, provide the lamprey with a means of transit | 
to Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior. 

Unfortunately this predator attacks most read- 
ily the lake trout and whitefish. The history of | 
its westward movement and the proof of its de- 
structive power can be read in a few figures. A 
lamprey spawning run was first found in Lake | 
Huron in 1934. In 1936 the first lamprey was 
taken in Lake Michigan. Here is what happened. 
In 1935 United States fishermen took in Lake 
Huron 1,748,000 pounds of lake trout; in 1941 
they took only half as much—842,000 pounds; in 
1951 they caught less than 50 pounds. In Lake | 
Michigan the United States catch of lake trout in | 
1943 was 6,800,000 pounds; in 1946, 3,974,000 | 
pounds; in 1952, 3,000 pounds. The lake trout | 
fisheries in Huron and Michigan have vanished. | 
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The loss in lake trout to American commercial 
fishermen alone is $3,500,000 per year in these two 
lakes. A similar depressing story could be told of 
the whitefish fisheries in those two lakes. 

Lake Superior, being to the westward, is now 
feeling the brunt of the lamprey attack. The 
average annual United States and Canadian catch 
of Superior trout in modern times was 4,400,000 
pounds. By 1954 this had fallen to 3,472,000 
pounds, and the 1955 catch is estimated at less than 
8,000,000 pounds. If the Superior trout fishery 
is also destroyed, the States of Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin will lose a further $1.3 mil- 
lion in catch. 

Eleven political entities share research work on 
the lakes fisheries: the eight Great Lakes States 
and our Federal Government on one side of the 
border; the Canadian Federal Government and 
the Province of Ontario on the other. That this 
research should be coordinated in order to mul- 
tiply its benefits without a corresponding increase 
in costs seems a wise move. Problems in the lakes 
fisheries, which expanded and coordinated research 
can attack and probably solve, are numerous. For 
example, trash fish have, year after year, been 
supplanting the more desirable species. Again, 
although year-to-year poundage overall remains 
fairly constant, radical changes in catch by species 
occur. Until such trends are accounted for and 
anticipated, the commercial fisherman must oper- 
ate on a hit-or-miss basis in planning his year’s 
operations. 


Mechanics of the Convention 


The convention provides for a bilateral Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission to be composed of a 
United States and a Canadian Section, each of 
not more than three members appointed by the 
respective parties. Each Section has one vote, 
and all actions of the Commission require unani- 
mous vote. 

The Commission has the following duties: 


(a) to formulate research programs designed 
to determine what, if any, conservation measures 
are needed ; 

(b) to coordinate research under such pro- 
grams; 

(c) to recommend measures to the parties; and 

(d) to formulate and implement a comprehen- 
Sive program for the purpose of abating the lam- 
prey population. 
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The Commission is authorized to conduct inves- 
tigations and to take measures and install devices 
in the Great Lakes and the tributaries thereof for 
lamprey control. In carrying out its duties, the 
Commission is required, insofar as feasible, to 
make use of the official agencies of the parties and 
of their Provinces and States. 


No Regulatory Power Granted by Convention 


It is to be noted that no regulatory power over 
fishing operations is vested by the convention in 
the Commission. While research may well point 
the way to possible conservation measures, such 
measures can only be recommended by the Com- 
mission to the party Governments. 


Provisions of H.R. 9951, H.R. 9958, and H.R. 10001 


Section 2 provides definitions which, it is be- 
lieved, are self-explanatory. 

Section 3 provides for the appointment of three 
United States Commissioners by the President. 
These are to serve without compensation and at 
the pleasure of the President. It is required that, 
of the three Commissioners, one shall be an official 
of the United States Government and two shall 
be persons residing in Great Lakes States (but not 
in the same State), duly qualified by reason of 
knowledge of the lakes fisheries. 

Section 4 provides for the appointment of an 
advisory committee for each of the Great Lakes, 
on which each State bordering on the lake shall 
be represented by not more than four members, 
and places the power of appointment in the United 
States Section. Section 4 also provides for cer- 
tain privileges of the advisory committee members. 

In connection with sections 3 and 4, it is to be 
noted that the procedures of appointment and 
other provisions follow generally the precedents 
of our other international fisheries commissions, 
of which there are six: Halibut, Sockeye Salmon, 
Whaling, Northwest Atlantic, Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna, and North Pacific Fisheries 
Commissions. 

Section 5 is a conflict-of-interests provision. 

Sections 6 and 7 vest authority in the three 
United States Commissioners on the one hand, and 
in the Secretary of the Interior on the other, to 
carry out the lamprey control program. With 
reference to the operations of this program, the 
techniques thus far developed to control the lam- 
prey aim toward preventing their ingress into 
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6 
spawning streams. This is accomplished by erect- 
ing electric or mechanical barriers across the po- 
tential spawning streams. The lamprey in the 
fifth year of life returns from the lake to a stream— 
not necessarily its natal stream—to spawn and 
die. Since the lamprey cannot, so far as we know, 
successfully spawn in the lakes, it is only neces- 
sary to deny them access to the streams to prevent 
future generations. 

The control devices are installed in a stream 
quite near to the mouth. Normally each device 
(except a barrier dam) will require about 50 linear 
feet of stream bed, plus a strip 10 feet wide on 
either bank, plus an acquisition road. Land acqui- 
sition powers are required, therefore, and these are 
vested in the United States Section by section 6(a), 
whereby the United States Section is authorized 
to acquire interests in land on behalf of the United 
States. Sections 6(b) and (c) authorize the 
United States Section to construct, operate, and 
maintain any lamprey control project and to con- 
tract with any State or other public agency or 
private agency or individual for such type of work. 

As this committee knows, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service for the past several years has had the sea 
lamprey under investigation and for this purpose 
has erected 70-odd devices in streams in the upper 
lakes. Section 7(a) authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to transfer to the United States Sec- 
tion all such devices. Section 7(b) is a very im- 
portant provision whereby the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to act for and on behalf of 
the Section in carrying out the Section’s powers. 
It is intended by this provision to establish the 
procedure whereby land acquisition, construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the devices and, 
where necessary, the contracting out of such work 
will be performed by the Secretary of the Interior 
on behalf of the United States Section. This pro- 
cedure makes use of existing staff and methods 
and obviates the necessity of establishing an inter- 
national staff to carry out functions in this country 
for the accomplishment of which Federal agencies 
are already well equipped. For any duties so car- 
ried out by the Department of the Interior, it will 
be reimbursed by the International Commission. 

Section 8. The electrical devices used to bar 
entry of lampreys to the streams could, in some 
circumstances, it is believed, kill or seriously in- 
jure a human being. Animals as large as deer have 
been killed by the present devices. Section 8, 
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which makes the United States Section an agency 
of the United States within the meaning of those 
provisions of title 28, U.S. Code, relating to tort 
claims and procedures, is designed to utilize pres- 
ent Federal procedures should a claim arise out of 
the operation of a device. It should be added that 
all devices will be adequately fenced and other- 


wise protected and that no claims have thus far | 
been made against the Fish and Wildlife Service | 
under its present program. It should also be added | 








i 


that, while the International Commission itself | 


has the power under the convention to erect and 
install barriers in the territories of the United 
States and Canada, it is the Department’s inten- 
tion to arrange for such operations to be carried 
out in the United States only through the United 
States Section. 


Section 9 requires appropriate notice to be given | 


by the United States Section to the States con- 
cerned before approving a proposal to utilize any 
lamprey control measure or device in a stream. 
Thirty days’ notice is specified. It is felt that this 
is sufficient time in which to indicate objection if 
any exists. 

Section 10. As stated above, the convention con- 
fers no authority to regulate fishing operations. 
The Commission is, however, by article IV(c) 
given the duty of recommending to the contracting 
parties conservation measures on the basis of its 
research findings. Section 10 places upon the Sec- 
retary of State the duty of transmitting such rec- 
ommendations to the Governor of each Great 
Lakes State. 

Section 11 authorizes Federal agencies to co- 
operate with the United States Section. In lam- 
prey control activities they may do this on a re- 
imbursable or other basis. 

Sections 13 and 14 are standard provisions re- 
lating respectively to appropriations and to the 
applicability of the remaining provisions of the 
act in the event any provision is invalid. 


Consultation With States and Public 


In the summer and fall of 1955 the Department 
consulted with conservation officials of the eight 
Great Lakes States, as well as representatives of 
the fishing industry of the area, concerning im- 
plementing legislation. The proposed legislation 
sent by Acting Secretary Hoover to the Speaker 
on March 12, 1956, substantially expressed the pro- 
visions of legislation on which there was general 
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agreement with the affected interests in the area. 
As stated in Mr, Hoover’s letter to the Speaker, 
however : 

The proposed legislation is, to the best of the Depart- 
ment’s knowledge, non-controversial. With regard to 
Sections 3 and 4, however, it is the Department’s under- 
standing that the fishing industry and conservation in- 
terests in the Great Lakes States prefer language that 
would require (a) that one of the two Commissioners 
residing in the Great Lakes States be a conservation of- 
ficial of one of the Great Lakes States, and (b) that 
appointments from any State to the advisory committees 
be made by the Governor of that State. The intent of 
Sections 3 and 4 as worded in the proposed legislation is 
to retain in the President and the United States Section 
flexibility in making appointments which experience has 
proved to be necessary in the administration of Federal 
programs. 


Need for Early Action on H.R. 9951 


The Great Lakes Fishery Commission is already 
in existence, the United States Commissioners 
having been appointed by the President last 
February and the Canadian Commissioners by the 
Canadian Government some weeks previously. 
The Commission held its first meeting in Ottawa 
April 23 through 25, 1956. It is now ready to 
launch its program for the rehabilitation of the 
whitefish and lake-trout fisheries and to build up 
a coordinated and expanded system of research. 
The necessary Canadian legislation has been 
passed and Canadian appropriations made avail- 
able. There only remains the passage of United 
States implementing legislation and United 
States appropriations for the fiscal year 1957. 

The Department believes the passage of H.R. 
9951 will serve the interests of the United States 
and requests the committee’s favorable considera- 
tion of the bill. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


Financing of Aswan High Dam in Egypt. Hearing 


before the Senate Committee on Appropriations. Jan- 
uary 26, 1956. 26 pp. 
Scope of Soviet Activity in the United States. Hearing 


Before the Subcommittee To Investigate the Adminis- 
tration of the Internal Security Act and Other In- 
ternal Security Laws of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. Part 6, March 6, 1956. 82 pp. 

Address of the Honorable John A. Costello, Prime Minister 
of Ireland, delivered before the Senate of the United 
States and distinguished guests March 15, 1956, together 
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bm the Fitzpatrick Letters of 1777-1778. 8S. Doc. 104. 

pp. 

Transportation on Canadian Vessels to and Within Alaska. 
Report to accompany S. 3269. S. Rept. 1666, March 
19, 1956. 3 pp. 

Mutual Security Program. Message from the President 
relative to the mutual security program. H. Doc. 358, 
March 19, 1956. 8 pp. 

Proposed Appropriations for Mutual Security. Communi- 
cation from the President transmitting proposed ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1957, in the amount of 
$4,859,975,000, for mutual security. H. Doc. 360, March 
20, 1956. 6 pp. 

Extending Greetings to Pakistan. Report to accompany 
H. Con. Res. 223. H. Rept. 1927, March 20, 1956. 2 pp. 

Foreign Service Act Amendments of 1956. Hearing be- 
fore a subcommitte: uf the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations on § 3481, a bill to amend the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, and for other purposes. 
March 21, 1956. 42 pp. 

Authorizing the Loan of Two Submarines to the Govern- 
ment of Brazil. Report to accompany H. R. 8100. S. 
Rept. 1708, March 22, 1956. 4 pp. 

Inventory Report on Real Property Owned by the United 
States in United States Territories and Possessions and 
in Foreign Countries as of June 30, 1955, prepared by 
General Services Administration at the request of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. S. Doc. 109, 
March 27, 1956. 99 pp. 

Constitutional Amendment Relative to Treaties and Exec- 
utive Agreements. Report together with individual 
views to accompany S. J. Res. 1. S. Rept. 1716, March 
27, 1956. 31 pp. 

Protocol Relating to Certain Amendments to the Conven- 
tion on International Aviation. Report to accompany 
Executive F, 84th Congress, 2d Session. S. Exec. Rept. 
4, March 28, 1956. 3 pp. 

Report on the Tenth Session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations by Hon. Brooks Hays, Arkansas, and 
Hon. Chester E. Merrow, New Hampshire, of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs pursuant to H. Res. 91. 
H. Rept. 1980, March 29, 1956. 111 pp. 

United States Technical Assistance in Latin America. 
Fourteenth Intermediate Report of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. H. Rept. 1985, March 
29, 1956. 36 pp. 

Convention Concerning Customs Facilities for Touring 
and Customs Convention on the Temporary Importation 
of Private Road Vehicles. Report to accompany Ex- 
ecutives A and B, 84th Cong., 2d sess. Exec. Rept. 5, 
April 1171956. 9 pp. 

Constitutional Amendment Relative to Treaties and Ex- 
ecutive Agreements. Individual views of Mr. Hen- 
nings to accompany S. J. Res.1. S. Rept. 1716, Part 2, 
April 11, 1956. 5 pp. 

Foreign Service Act Amendments of 1956. Report to ac- 
company S. 3481. S. Rept. 1726, April 11, 1956. 22 pp. 

Eleventh Semiannual Report of United States Advisory 
Commission on Information. H. Doe. 376, April 11, 
1956. 31 pp. 

Extension of Export Control Act of 1949. Report to ac- 
company H. R. 9052. H. Rept. 1998, April 12, 1956. 5 


pp. 

Control and Reduction of Armaments. Hearing Before 
a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations pursuant to S. Res. 93 and S. Res. 185. Part 
6, April 12, 1956. 37 pp. 

The Agreement on the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion. Report of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means to accompany H. R. 5550, a bill to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to the administration 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. H. 
Rept. 2007, April 18, 1956. 211 pp. 

Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Bill, Fiscal Year 1957. 
Report to accompany H. R. 10721. H. Rept. 2021, April 
20, 1956. 23 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Problems Relating to the Economic and Legal Regime of the High Seas 


INTER-AMERICAN SPECIALIZED CONFERENCE ON CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES: 
CONTINENTAL SHELF AND MARINE WATERS, CIUDAD TRUJILLO, MARCH 15-28 


The Inter-American Specialized Conference on 
Conservation of Natural Resources: Continental 
Shelf and Marine Waters was held at Ciudad 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic, March 15-28, 1956, 
in accordance with decisions made by the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference at Caracas in 1954 and 
the Council of the Organization of American 
States earlier this year.: At this conference the 
American Republics for the first time had an 
opportunity to consider as a whole the problems 
relating to the economic and legal regime of the 
high seas in the light of scientific knowledge. 

Delegations from 20 American Republics par- 
ticipated, Bolivia being absent. The U.S. dele- 
gation was headed by Henry F. Holland, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 
Other delegates were: John C. Dreier, U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Organization of American States, 
vice chairman of the delegation; William C. Her- 
rington, Special Assistant for Fisheries and Wild- 
life to the Under Secretary of State; Ralph L. 
Miller, U.S. Geological Survey, Department of 


the Interior; and William Sanders, Counselor of * 


Embassy, Santiago, Chile. Advisers from the 
Departments of State, Navy, and Interior were 
likewise included on the U.S. delegation. Dele- 
gations from other countries also included diplo- 
mats, jurists, and scientists. 

The composition of the U.S. delegation repre- 
sented one measure of the importance which this 
Government attributed to the Ciudad Trujillo 
conference. A growing movement among some 
Latin American ‘countries to extend their terri- 
torial waters far out into the high seas had been 
for some time a major concern of the United 
States. Disputes with some other American Re- 
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publics over fishing rights on the high seas fur- 
ther contributed to the significance of the delibera- 
tions at Ciudad Trujillo. Finally, the action taken 
by the Inter-American Council of Jurists regard- 
ing territorial waters and related matters at its 
third meeting at Mexico City, January 17-Febru- 
ary 4, 1956, had created problems of both a polit- 
ical and a legal character for the United States.’ 


Organization of the Conference 


Meeting in the attractive new building of the 
Dominican Congress, now in the midst of the In- 
ternational Fair, the conference was opened by 
Hector B. Trujillo, President of the Dominican 
Republic. The Foreign Minister of the Dominican 
Republic, Porfirio Herrera Baez, was unanimously 
selected chairman of the conference. 

Three working committees were established: 
Committee I on the continental shelf, Committee 
II on marine waters, and Committee III to take 
up oiher subjects. It was understood that Com- 
mittees I and II would discuss the technical and 
economic problems associated with their respective 
subjects. In the meantime, the heads of all dele- 
gations met informally under the chairmanship 
of the Foreign Minister to consider ways and 
means of dealing with the complex and contro- 
versial juridical questions associated with both the 
continental shelf and marine waters. 

In approaching the juridical problems the del- 
egates had before them the several drafts of the 


*For background on this conference, see BULLETIN OF 
Feb. 20, 1956, p. 296. For an article on the Santiago 
Negotiations on Fishery Conservation Problems Among 
Chile, Ecuador, Peru, and the United States, see ibid., 
Dec. 19, 1955, p. 1025. 
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International Law Commission of the United 
Nations on the Regime of the High Seas and the 
Regime of the Territorial Sea. The Inter-Amer- 
ican Council of Jurists at Mexico City had 
adopted a resolution? which that Council had 
termed a “preparatory study” for the Ciudad Tru- 
jillo conference. Finally, the conference had be- 
fore it specific draft resolutions submitted by the 
delegations of Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and 
Venezuela, dealing primarily with the continental 
shelf, while the United States had advanced 
through its embassies in the Latin American cap- 
itals certain suggestions regarding the type of res- 
olution which might be adopted. 

In view of the controversial nature of many of 
these juridical questions, the heads of delegations, 
adopting the practice often encountered in inter- 
American meetings, determined to continue in- 
formal, private meetings where these problems 
and the method of treating them could be dis- 
cussed frankly and fully without the handicaps 
that would accompany a dramatic public debate. 
A common understanding was early reached in 
these conversations to adopt a policy of seeking 
agreement on all questions which lent themselves 
to agreement at that time and to define and state 
important issues on which agreement could not 
be reached. This decision implied a desire to ab- 
stain from forcing through decisions by majority 
votes on issues of vital importance to all countries, 
and an intention on the contrary to call for further 
study and consideration of the issues in disagree- 
ment, with a view to seeking an ultimate accommo- 
dation of different viewpoints in the traditional 
spirit of inter-American cooperation. 


Resolution of Ciudad Trujillo 


After certain preliminary discussion the heads 
of delegations agreed to take as a working paper 
the draft of a resolution which had been sub- 
mitted by the United States to the various For- 
eign Offices, because this draft was the most 
comprehensive and was the only one that had been 
available for study in all the Foreign Offices prior 
to the conference. Working in daily sessions the 
heads of delegations developed a resolution which 
subsequently was introduced in Committee III 
and adopted by unanimous agreement, under the 
title of “Resolution of Ciudad Trujillo,” as the 
principal declaration of the conference in the ju- 


* Ibid., Feb. 20, 1956, p. 298. 
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ridical and political field.* The resolution deals 
with three main substantive areas: continental 
shelf, marine resources, and territorial waters. 

The continental shelf represented the least con- 
troversial subject dealt with in the resolution. 
There was no opposition to the principle that the 
sea bottom and subsoil of the continental shelf 
belong to the coastal state. In determining the 
areas which should be recognized as being under 
the jurisdiction and control of the coastal state, 
however, the conference adopted as one alterna- 
tive the principle of exploitability, thus suggest- 
ing that states might extend their jurisdiction and 
control over the shelf even beyond the 200-meter- 
depth line—the line proposed in the 1953 report 
of the International Law Commission—if the re- 
sources could be practically exploited. 

The conference concluded that it was not pos- 
sible to reach agreement on the juridical regime 
governing the waters over the submarine areas 
recognized as being under the jurisdiction of the 
coastal state. Nor was the issue resolved as to 
which of the benthonic species go with the sea 
bottom and which with the superjacent waters. 

With respect to the conservation of marine re- 
sources, the conference recognized the great de- 
sirability of promoting cooperation among states 
for the achievement of the optimum sustainable 
yield of living resources of the high seas and 
stated that this cooperation could best be achieved 
through agreements among the states directly in- 
terested. While the conference agreed on rec- 
ognizing a “special interest” of the coastal state in 
the continued productivity of the resources of the 
seas off its coast and beyond its territorial waters, 
it was not possible to agree on any definition of 
this interest or of the rights that might flow 
therefrom. 

The U.S. delegation offered to include in the 
resolution a statement that the adjacent coastal 
state should have the right— 
to participate in any programs for the conservation of 
fishery resources off its coast, and the right, in clearly 
defined circumstances of urgent necessity, where a con- 
servation agreement with other interested states cannot 
be reached, to adopt reasonable emergency conservation 
measures, subject to adequate safeguards for other states 
against arbitrary or discriminatory action, including pro- 
cedures for the settlement of differences. 

It was urged by some other delegations that 
the coastal state should be given virtual jurisdic- 


* For text, see annex 1. 
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tion over fisheries to an indeterminate extent off 
its coast, subject only to certain broad principles 
of action which would, however, be interpreted 
unilaterally by each government exercising such 
control. However, neither of these formulas 
proved to be generally acceptable. 

In attempting to clarify the concept of con- 
servation, the U.S. delegation took a position in 
support of the definition of the objectives of con- 
servation approved by the U.N. International 
Technical Conference on the Conservation of the 
Living Resources of the Sea, held at Rome in 1955.4 
While all other governments represented at 
Ciudad Trujillo had likewise supported that defi- 
nition, an effort was made at Ciudad Trujillo to 
introduce into this essentially scientific concept 
some inadequately defined social and economic ob- 
jectives. The impossibility of reaching an agree- 
ment on this modification of the Rome conference 
concept was noted in the resolution. 

It was clear that little advantage was to be 
gained from a debate on the subject of the breadth 
of the territorial sea. The strongly held differ- 
ences of view among the various countries were 
well known. Consequently, the conference merely 
stated that there existed a diversity of positions 
among the states on this subject and left it for 
future consideration. The final paragraph of the 
resolution calls for continued diligence by the gov- 
ernments in considering the problems on which 
agreement had not been reached with a view to 
finding adequate solutions. 


Technical Discussions 


A large number of technical papers were pre- 
sented and discussed in the meetings of Commit- 
teesI and II. In the former, special attention was 
given to the need for further information regard- 
ing the continental shelf and its resources. The 
relationship of the shelf to the land mass, techni- 
cal problems involved with the exploitation of its 
resources, and problems associated with cables and 
pipelines were among the subjects receiving special 
consideration. A strong tendency was manifest to 
adopt the term “terrace” (zdcalo) for the sub- 
marine land areas under discussion, since it in- 
cluded not only the surface of the continental 
shelf but also the slope and the Jand mass under- 
neath as well. Great interest was shown in the 


“For the report of the Rome conference, see U.N. doc. 
A/Conf. 10/5/Rev. 2. 
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technical possibilities of exploiting resources of | 
the slope even beyond the depth of 200 meters. 


In Committee II papers on oceanography, ma- | 


rine biology, and specific fishery problems were | 
of special importance. The committee rapporteur, | 


in his report, noted particularly the discussion 


over the “biome” concept, during which differing 
viewpoints were expressed by the delegations of | 
Chile and the United States. While the Chilean | 
representative supported the concept of the biome | 
as a valid basis for studying the living resources 
of the sea, the U.S. delegation presented the view 
that because of the unsuitability of the biome con- 
cept to the ocean (unless the ocean as a whole is 
considered as one biome) and because specific 
fishery problems are associated with stocks of fish 
that frequently move through wide areas of the 
ocean, the biome concept does not serve as a suita- 
ble basis for fishery conservation studies. 

Committee III, in addition to approving the 
Resolution of Ciudad Trujillo, also adopted a 
resolution concerning the establishment of an 
Inter-American Oceanographic Institute. Based 
largely on a proposal submitted by the delegation 
of Mexico, the resolution calls upon the Council 
of the Organization of American States to con- 
tinue and accelerate its studies on the possibility 
of establishing such an institute in accordance 
with resolution LXXXIV of the Caracas con- 
ference. The resolution, moreover, makes various 
suggestions concerning the scope and nature of 
the institute, recommending that it consist not 
only of a central headquarters but also of a num- 
ber of subregional branches responsible for carry- 
ing on extensive programs of research in problems 
of the living resources of the sea. The conference 
in this resolution also urged the Pan American In- 
stitute of Geography and History to carry for- 
ward its work of coordinating oceanographic 
studies. The practical possibility of actually set- 
ting up in the near future an institute of the scope 
indicated in the resolution, and involving the ex- 
pense which such an organization would entail, 
was recognized by many delegations as being ex- 
tremely limited. 

In the final meeting of the conference, various 
delegations took the opportunity to state the views 
of their governments on subjects which had been 
discussed in connection with the Resolution of 
Ciudad Trujillo and particularly those on which 
agreement had not been reached. Some delega- 
tions advanced the view, directly or indirectly, 
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territorial waters and related matters. 


that the work of the Ciudad Trujillo conference 


left untouched the Resolution of Mexico City on 
In view 


of these and other expressions of opinion the U.S. 
delegation included in the Final Act a brief state- 
ment on these questions, which pointed out, among 
other things, that the Resolution of Ciudad Tru- 
jillo constitutes the latest and most authoritative 
expression of the Organization of American 
States on the subjects referred to therein.® 


ANNEX 1 


RESOLUTION OF CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


The Inter-American Specialized Conference on ‘Con- 
servation of Natural Resources: Continental Shelf and 
Marine Waters”, 


CONSIDERING : 

That the Council of the Organization of American 
States, in fulfillment of Resolution LXXXIV of the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference held in Caracas in March 1954, 
convoked this Inter-American Specialized Conference ‘‘for 
the purpose of studying as a whole the different aspects 
of the juridical and economic system governing the sub- 
marine shelf, oceanic waters, and their natural resources 
in the light of present-day scientific knowledge”; and 

That the Conference has carried out the comprehensive 
study that was assigned to it, 


I 
RESOLVES : 
To submit for consideration by the American States the 
following conclusions: 


1. The sea-bed and subsoil of the continental shelf, 
continental and insular terrace, or other submarine areas, 
adjacent to the coastal state, outside the area of the 
territorial sea, and to a depth of 200 meters or, beyond 
that limit, to where the depth of the superjacent waters 
admits of the exploitation of the natural resources of 
the sea-bed and subsoil, appertain exclusively to that 
state and are subject to its jurisdiction and control. 

2. Agreement does not exist among the states here rep- 
resented with respect to the juridical regime of the 
waters which cover said submarine areas nor with re 
spect to the problem of whether certain living resources 
belong to the sea-bed or to the superjacent waters. 

3. Cooperation among states is of the utmost desira- 
bility to achieve the optimum sustainable yield of the liv- 
ing resources of the high seas, bearing in mind the con- 
tinued productivity of all species. 

4. Cooperation in the conservation of the living re 
sources of the high seas may be achieved most effectively 
through agreements among the states directly interested 
in such resources. 

° For text of the U.S. statement, see annex 2. Copies of 
the Final Act of the conference may be obtained from 
the Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
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5. In any event, the coastal state has a special interest 
in the continued productivity of the living resources of 
the high seas adjacent to its territorial sea. 

6. Agreement does not exist among the states repre- 
sented at this Conference either with respect to the nature 
and scope of the special interest of the coastal state or 
as to how the economic and social factors which such 
state or other interested states may invoke should be 
taken into account in evaluating the purposes of conser- 
vation programs. 

7. There exists a diversity of positions among the 
states represented at this Conference with respect to the 
breadth of the territorial sea. 


II 


Therefore, this Conference does not express an opinion 
concerning the positions of the various participating states 
on the matters on which agreement has not been 
reached and 


RECOMMENDS : 


That the American States continue diligently with the 
consideration of the matters referred to in paragraphs 
2, 6, and 7 of this Resolution with a view to reaching 
adequate solutions. 


ANNEX 2 


STATEMENT FOR FINAL ACT OF THE DELEGATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


In view of certain statements made by other Delega- 
tions at the final Plenary Session of this Conference on 
March 27, or inserted in this Final Act, the Delegation of 
the United States of America wishes to record the fol- 
lowing statements: 


(a) The Government of the United States does not 
recognize a right on the part of a coastal state, as claimed 
by certain Delegations, to exclusive control over the 
resources of the high seas. The United States maintains 
that, in accordance with international law, fishery regu- 
lations adopted by one state cannot be imposed on nationals 
of other states on the high seas except by agreement 
of the governments concerned. Moreover, the United 
States Delegation also wishes to record the fact that it 
made a specific proposal for the Conference which would, 
if adopted, effectively meet the conservation problem that 
would be posed in the event of failure of the interested 
states, including the coastal state, to reach agreement on 
the need for and application of conservation measures. 

(b) The Government of the United States does not 
recognize that a state has competence to determine the 
breadth of its territorial sea apart from international law. 

(ce) The Delegation of the United States also wishes 
to call attention to the fact that broader consideration 
having been given at this Conference than at any pre- 
vious inter-American meeting to the various aspects of 
the subjects on its agenda, the present Resolution of 
Ciudad Trujillo constitutes the latest and most authorita- 
tive expression of the Organization of American States 
on the subjects discussed therein. 
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The Role of the International Atomic Energy Agency 


by James J. Wadsworth 


Deputy U.S. Representative to the United Nations? 


We are now at an auspicious point in the long 
road of International Atomic Energy Agency ne- 
gotiations. For the first time we can see clearly 
a path ahead that leads to the actual establishment 
of an agency and the beginning of its useful work. 
The steps which are before us are clear-cut—there 
will be a world conference opening in late Sep- 
tember at United Nations Headquarters in New 
York, which we hope will conclude by approving 
a statute and opening it for signature. Then a 
preparatory commission, composed of the 12- 
nation negotiating group with 6 other states to be 
elected by the world conference, will begin advance 
planning for the agency, at the same time that 
the statute is being ratified by the signatory na- 
tions. By the middle of next year the necessary 
18 states may have ratified the statute and a first 
general conference of the agency can be called 
to complete election of the first board of governors. 
Then the agency’s work can start in earnest. 

The goal is thus to have the agency begin its 
work a little over a year from now. Each of the 
steps which I have outlined could, of course, run 
into difficulties and lead to delays, but the schedule 
is a feasible one and we intend to bend every effort 
to seeing that it is met. We could hardly have 
been so confident last fall, despite the unanimous 
vote in the United Nations General Assembly in 
favor of the “atoms-for-peace” resolution.? There 


* Address made before the Nuclear Energy Writers Asso- 
ciation at New York, N. Y., on May 9 (U.S./U.N. press 
release 2411 dated May 8). Ambassador Wadsworth 
represented the United States in the 12-nation group which 
negotiated the draft statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 19, 1955, p. 1030. 
tion, see ibid., Nov. 14, 1955, p. 801. 


For text of resolu- 
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was then no real agreement as to what the agency 
statute should be, and there had been much frank 
criticism and open expression of suspicion of the 
motives of the original negotiating group of eight, 
as well as a number of general objections voiced by 
the Soviet Union, the significance of which was 
uncertain. 

Now we have a draft statute unanimously ap- 
proved by the expanded 12-nation negotiating 
group.* We have also passed successfully a cru- 
cial test of the sincerity of the desire to reach 
agreement which was voiced in the General As- 
sembly last fall. 


Genuine Desire for Agreement 


I believe that the most promising factor of the 
negotiations just concluded was the spirit of co- 
operation which prevailed among the 12 delega- 
tions representing the major areas and political 
viewpoints of the world. There was a general de- 
sire for agreement which was not the synthetic 
cooperation which pretends that difficulties don’t 
exist and shoves problems to one side. It was the 
more realistic spirit which frankly recognizes all 
kinds of opposition and works to reconcile them 
in a mutually acceptable solution. If we can con- 
tinue this same effort to reconcile disagreements 
in the world conference and during the labor of 
planning and establishing the agency, the hopeful 
schedule which I have outlined can become a 
reality. 

I think that some people lost hope and became 


* For text of draft statute, see ibid., May 14, 1956, p. 819; 
for final communique at conclusion of 12-nation talks, 
see ibid., Apr. 30, 1956, p. 729. 
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cynical about the proposed agency in the 214 years 
since President Eisenhower’s speech of December 
8, 1953, before the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. ‘Those whose hope is weakened are, I believe, 


' those who expected too much. The time that has 
' been taken in these negotiations has not been un- 


een 


' of the engineers. 


reasonable. We are dealing with a new and com- 
plex science which is only now moving from the 
laboratory of the scientists to the drawing boards 
The first practical application 
of this new science has been to military purposes, 
and the new emphasis on peaceful uses has had to 
proceed cautiously. Furthermore, we have tried 


' to make the establishment of this agency the oc- 


casion for a new understanding between the East 
and the West in our divided world. We have 


| thus undertaken an extremely complex and ardu- 


ous task with many political and technical aspects. 
Much careful work, much exploration of the prob- 


' lems and of the varying views of many nations 


' has had to go into laying the foundation for a 


solid and practicable agency. 


_ What the Agency Will Do 


Now that we can foresee an agency coming into 


' existence at a fairly definite time, the natural ques- 


tion is: What will this agency do? 

One answer to this question can be found by 
looking at the functions authorized in the new 
draft statute published on April 25. The work 
of the agency will be devoted to accelerating and 
enlarging “the contribution of atomic energy to 
the peace, health, and prosperity of the world.” 
Specifically, the agency will have authority to do 
the following things: 


1. To encourage and assist research and de- 
velopment and peaceful application of atomic 
energy ; 

2. To perform any operation or service useful 
in achieving its general purposes ; 

3. To make provision for atomic materials for 
atomic research and application; 

4. To foster the exchange of scientific and tech- 
nical information ; 

5. To encourage the exchange of scientists and 
experts ; 

6. To establish and administer safeguards ; 

7. To establish and apply health and safety 
standards; and 

8. To acquire or establish plants and facilities 
necessary to carry out these functions. 
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The potential scope of work of the agency is 
thus extremely broad—it can do almost anything 
found useful by its members in the peaceful appli- 
cation of atomic energy. The actual extent of 
what it does will depend, of course, on the deci- 
sions of the members, expressed through the gov- 
erning organs of the agency, as to just which of 
these authorized functions should be performed. 
These decisions will be made on the basis of such 
practical considerations as the costs the members 
are willing to bear and the adequacy of available 
facilities or channels of supply. I will not try 
to predict in detail the extent to which the agency 
initially will make use of all its powers. It is par- 
ticularly difficult to assume that it will be found 
advantageous to set up agency research facilities 
and to have the agency perform certain potentially 
valuable services such as the processing of 
materials, 

It is clear that there are some things which an 
agency with broad membership can do better than 
any more informal or bilateral arrangement. 
These include the systematic exchange of informa- 
tion on a worldwide basis, the establishment of 
uniform health and safety standards, the exchange 
of information about research underway to en- 
able nations to avoid costly duplication, the in- 
ventorying of available resources, and the au- 
thoritative evaluation of the economic aspects of 
nuclear power. 

The field of useful activity is thus very large, 
and, as I look at the work to be done, I have no 
doubt that the agency will make an important 
contribution from the beginning of its work. In- 
deed the difficulty will be to decide how the re- 
sources which the members agree to make avail- 
able can be apportioned to meet the needs. 


Why We Need an Agency To Do This Work 


I have said that the agency will find much use- 
ful work to do. Some people have asked, how- 
ever, why we should turn to an international 
agency to do this work. 

I think this is an important question. The es- 
tablishment of an international agency is a diffi- 
cult task and the conduct of the work of any large 
international body is fraught with difficulties. 
But we can achieve things through an agency 
which we could not hope to attain in other ways. 

The most important of these is indicated by the 
President’s original speech before the United Na- 
tions. That speech dealt with the peaceful uses 
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of atomic energy, but, even more important, it 
dealt with the reviving of hopes for broad coopera- 
tion and relaxation of tension in the world. At 
that time the President spoke of his proposal as 
possibly a “new channel for peaceful discussion” 
which might lead the way out of the frustrations 
and inertia of other negotiations. If our concern 
were solely with spreading the benefits of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy to other countries, 
we could perhaps achieve this equally well through 
expansion of our system of bilateral agreements. 
By bilateral or regional arrangements, we could 
make materials or technology available to any 
friendly country in a position to benefit. Our 
vision, however, is of cooperation in atomic energy 
as a bridge and an avenue to peace. To achieve 
this broader vision, we must build an organization 
in which we can enlist nations of diverse political 
views and stages of development. 

A second major reason for promoting the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy through an international 
agency is the crucial task of safeguarding expand- 
ing peaceful atomic energy activities throughout 
the world. From the first consideration of this 
problem of control and safeguards, in the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission in 1946 and 
1947, the seriousness and difficulty of the task has 
been recognized. Put simply, the difficulty is 
that, at the same time that atomic power is pro- 
duced, fissionable material usable in weapons is 
produced by the same reaction. Every atomic 
power plant is thus a weapons-material producing 
plant. This duality in the use of atomic energy 
has led to the conclusion that there must be effec- 
tive safeguards if the growing peaceful use of 
atomic energy is not to lead to mutual suspicion 
and tensions and the development of military 
stockpiles in many nations. The safeguards must 
also include careful regulation of health and safety 
conditions. 

If safeguards and controls are to be reliable and 
thus give reassurance to nations who rely on them, 
these safeguards must be effective and uniform. 
Ultimately, there must be a comprehensive system 
uniformly applied. This has been our objective 
in the framing of the statute of the Atomic Energy 
Agency, and this is one of the basic reasons why 
such an agency is essential as part of our efforts 
to maintain world peace. 

Another important aspect of the control problem 
is the practical importance of linking control ac- 
tivities with creative work in the promotion of the 
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peaceful uses of atomic energy. An agency which} 


was simply an inspecting organization, an atomic 


police force, would have a negative role and from) 





the start would be doomed to failure. Nations 
would understandably resent such supervision,’ 
Control and inspection in themselves would be un- | 
likely to be successful if they were applied by men | 
without the technical knowledge and the interest | 
in peaceful programs that will enable them to| 
understand and supervise the dangerous processes, | 
Competent men could never be obtained and kept | 
interested in an organization with only policing | 
functions. They must have the satisfaction of | 
working in an organization where the necessary | 
safeguarding activity is intimately linked up with | 
the achievement of the beneficial goals of a peace- | 
ful atomic energy program. 

Furthermore, the safeguarding and control 
measures which are necessary must, to be effective, 
have the full assent and support of each nation 


whose atomic energy project is subject to inspec: | 


tion. I believe that this can only be achieved if 
the safeguards are administered by an interna- 
tional body in which each inspected nation has a 
voice. 


controls and has 


intrusions, 


Sense of Common Interest 


In speaking thus about the importance of a | 
voluntary acceptance of the responsibilities of | 
safeguarding the peaceful development of atomic | 


energy, I have touched on the final reason why an 
international agency is important. There are 
other burdens which must be accepted. The 
peaceful application of atomic energy at present 
is in good part a burden rather than an economic 
benefit. Great tasks lie ahead of the world’s sci- 
entists and engineers before the full benefits of 
atomic energy are made available to under- 
developed and advanced nations alike. 
pation in the agency should do much to create 
more awareness and appreciation of these difficul- 
ties among nations. By a common approach to 
the solution of the difficult technical and organiz- 
ing problems, we can hope to draw on the resources 
of all countries. 

In the discussion in the last United Nations 
General Assembly, there was an undercurrent of 
enthusiasm which grew out of the general aware- 
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The burdens and intrusions of inspection | 
and control will be palatable and can be accepted | 
if a nation has participated in establishing these | 
voluntarily accepted the | 
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ness of the importance of this agency for all coun- 
tries. In this common enthusiasm the differences 
between the stages of technical development of the 
various countries lost their importance. The 
underdeveloped and the industrialized countries 
alike saw a richer and more prosperous future as 
a result of atomic energy and saw the agency as 
an organization in which each could contribute to 
realize that future. 

The word which the spokesmen of the various 
nations used to describe this sense of common in- 
terest was “equality.” I can illustrate this by 
quoting from the remarks of the Indonesian 
spokesman [Abu Hanifah]. He said—and you 
will note the unanimity of view with the 
Netherlands— 

Of at least equal importance for us is that the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency be based on the principle 
of equality. ...In this new atomic revolution inter- 
national cooperation must stand for the narrowing of the 
ever-widening gap between the industrialized and the 
under-industrialized countries. It must manifest itself 
in the full realization and acknowledgment that all nations 
have something to contribute and to receive in return. 
Indeed, in warning against placing any undue emphasis 
upon existing differences between countries which are 
contributors of technological means and fissionable mate- 
rials and those which are not, I can do no better than to 
quote from the excellent statement made on this subject 
by the representative of the Netherlands, Ambassador 
Schurmann. He said: “Application of the first principle 
of real and effective international cooperation demands 
that the cooperation should take place, so far as possible, 
on a basis of equality. The Agency should, therefore, be 
set up in such a way that instead of emphasizing the 
difference between the countries that have at their disposal 
the material and technological means for the practical 
use of atomic science and those which are still deficient 
in either of these two respects, it should embody the com- 
mon and equal interest of all countries in this venture.” 


To us in the United States it may appear para- 
doxical to say that an atomic energy agency should 
be established on the basis of equality. We are 
keenly aware of the tremendous gap in resources 
and in technical capability among the countries of 
the world and of how much the success of the 
agency must initially depend on the support of a 
relatively few nations. We have, I think rightly, 
argued that the management of the agency must 
take advantage of the experience and technical 
ability of the advanced countries and give them 
a special voice in decisions. 

Yet, I believe that this principle of equality, 
rightly understood, is fundamentally sound. Our 
objective is to bring home to every country the 
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importance of atomic energy as a resource for the 
peace and well-being of humanity; this we can 
only do if those countries play a positive role, 
making in each case such contribution as is possi- 
ble. I believe that all countries can make some 
contribution to help others in this new program 
and can join enthusiastically in this work without 
having to swallow their pride as beneficiaries and 
dependents solely. I think that national pride is 
a good and useful trait, and the fact that many 
countries through such pride insist on assuming 
the responsibilities of members in this agency 
rather than simply receiving assistance augurs 
well for the health of the agency. 


Responsibility for Controls 

This principle of equality means also that each 
member must assume responsibility to see that the 
agency works and, in particular, to see that the 
agency’s safeguards are operated effectively. The 
problem of controlling atomic energy concerns 
every nation which hopes to enjoy the benefits, 
and each member should share responsibility for 
the administration of adequate Iaza controls. I 
was interested to see in the last General Assembly 
how many spokesmen referred to the gravity of 
the problem of control out of an awareness that 
the military and the peaceful applications of 
atomic energy can never be far apart. By ad- 
ministering the necessary safeguards and controls 
through an agency in which all members have 
some voice, the charge is avoided that these con- 
trols are imposed by the “have” countries on the 
“have not” countries. Instead, they will be vol- 
untarily undertaken by all countries who benefit 
from the agency’s work. Thus, these safeguards 
will, as they should, be administered in the mutual 
interest of all peaceful states. 

This spreading realization that the problem of 
control of atomic energy concerns the security of 
every nation is a good thing. It is a conviction 
which the United States has long expressed. It 
is reflected in our Atomic Energy Act, which for- 
bids export of fissionable materials except under 
guaranties that such materials will not be used for 
any military purpose. The act also provides for 
tight restrictions on the exchange of sensitive 
atomic energy data until “effective and enforce- 
able international safeguards against the use of 
atomic energy for destructive purposes have been 
established by an international arrangement.” 
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These restrictions are not because we wish to 
withhold atomic materials and technology from 
other nations. On the contrary, we believe our 
atomic energy achievements should benefit other 
countries as well. But we also believe that neces- 
sary safeguards must accompany the peaceful de- 
velopment of atomic energy. We have taken just 
this position in the negotiations for the agency. 

You will recall that President Eisenhower in 
his 1953 address spoke of allocations “to the ex- 
tent permitted by elementary prudence.” More 
recently, the same policy was restated in the 
President’s announcement that 20,000 kilograms 
of uranium 235 have been made available for dis- 
tribution outside the United States.* The Presi- 
dent’s statement emphasized that the United States 
welcomes progress toward creation of the inter- 
national agency and will cooperate with it when it 
comes into existence. He emphasized also that 
“distribution of special nuclear material will be 
subject to prudent safeguards against diversion 
of the materials to nonpeaceful purposes.” In 
this spirit we have urged that adequate safeguards 
be incorporated in the draft statute for the agency. 
If the present safeguarding provisions are re- 
tained in the final text, and if these provisions 
are applied effectively by the agency’s board of 
governors, then conditions will be created in which 
it will be possible for the United States to be as 
generous in supplying materials for the agency 
as we would like to be. 

The technical and political role of the agency 
which I have outlined for you in a speculative way 
is a large and important one. There is one other 
possibility which we must always bear in mind. 
This is the President’s “atomic pool” proposal 
whereby the principal atomic powers would make 
joint contributions to the agency and thus begin 
to diminish the potential destructive power of the 
world’s atomic stockpiles. The agency statute 
permits the carrying out of this proposal if agree- 
ment among the atomic powers can be reached. 
The United States continues to seek such agree- 
ment. In the President’s letter of March 1 to 
Premier Bulganin,> he repeated his proposal of 
December 8, 1953. Agreement on this pool would 
do much, as the President said, to “reverse the 
present trend toward a constant increase in nu- 
clear weapons overhanging the world.” It is 


*Tbid., Mar. 19, 1956, p. 469. 
5 Tbid., Mar. 26, 1956, p. 514. 
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such stakes as these that make us seek so earnestly 
and persistently the early establishment of the 
agency. 





U.S. Position 


In closing, let me quote from a statement which! 
I made to the 12-nation conference on March 5 
last—a statement in which I set forth the guiding 
principles which governed the United States posi- 
tion in regard to the creation of an agency. | 
said that what we wanted was— 


to create an agency with authority and capability equal 


to the great purpose we have agreed upon; an agency with 
clearly defined functions, with flexible powers to possess 
and make useful disposition of fissionable materials; an 
agency, uninhibited by an arbitrary budget ceiling, able 
to tap the financial resources of countries willing to lend 
it money; an agency responsive to the opinions of the 
world as a whole, responsibly arrived at, but with enough 
independence in its day-to-day decisions to permit effec. 
tive discharge of its executive duties; an agency which 
can win the support of the nations most able to provide it. 


It is my belief that the statute as now written 
provides for such an agency; it is my fervent hope 
that the conference next fall will approve the 
statute as it stands in substance. Any material 
weakening of the structure, as we see it, would 
seriously jeopardize the support which this 
agency needs, 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Trusteeship Council 


Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to the Trust 
Territories of Togoland under British Administration 
and Togoland under French Administration (1955): 
Report on Togoland under French Administration. 
Observations of the Administering Authority. T/1228, 
February 13, 1956. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council Covering the Period 
From 17 July 1954 to 22 July 1955. Summary of obser- 
vations made in the Fourth Committee at the tenth 
session of the General Assembly on conditions in the 
Trust Territories. T/L.631, February 16, 1956. 14 pp. 
mimeo. 

United Nations Visiting Mission to the Trust Territories of 
the Cameroons Under British Administration and the 
Cameroons Under French Administration, 1955. Report 
on the Cameroons under French Administration. 
T/1231, February 17, 1956. 126 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Administra- 
tion of Togoland Under French Administration, 1954. 
Note by the Secretary-General. T/1232, February 17, 
1956. 22 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to the 
Trust Territories of the Cameroons under British Ad- 
ministration and the Cameroons under French Admin- 
istration, 1955: Report on the Cameroons Under British 
Administration. 
Authority. T/1234, March 1, 1956. 7 pp. mimeo. 
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The Problem of Forced Labor 


Statement by John C. Baker 


U.S. Representative on the U.N. Economic and Social Couneil* 


One of the most important functions of the 
United Nations is the preservation and advance- 
ment of human dignity and human rights. It is a 
field in which the United Nations, to be effective, 
must exercise ceaseless vigilance and untiring ac- 
tivity. 

The charter itself reflects the concern which the 
founders of the United Nations felt for this im- 
portant work, since the only commission it men- 
tions is the Commission on Human Rights. 

One of the most discouraging of the various 
aspects of violations of human rights is the exist- 
ence of forced labor—so much so, in fact, that 
many people wish we could close our eyes and 
ignore its existence. There are other abuses of 
human rights which we do not discuss. That fact 
could furnish an excuse for the Council to avoid 
this subject. But unfortunately, the violations of 
human freedom and dignity in this area have been 
so extensive that the conscience of the world will 
not let us ignore them. In fact, it was through the 
medium of a nongovernmental organization that 
the problem was first brought to our attention. 

New incontrovertible facts on this unhappy sub- 
ject are set forth in the report before us prepared 
by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
and the Director-General of the International La- 
bor Office (E/2815). The material in this report 
has already been investigated by an Ino Forced 
Labor Committee, composed of three eminent men 
of unquestioned integrity—Mr. Paul Ruegger of 
Switzerland, a former president of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross; Mr. César 
Charlone, a former minister of foreign affairs of 


*Made in the Council on Apr. 30 (U.S./U.N. press re- 
lease 2398 dated Apr. 27). 
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Uruguay ; and Mr. T. P. Goonetilleke, former dis- 
trict judge in Ceylon.? 

After thorough examination of the facts the 
Committee reached the “firm conviction that there 
exists in the world today definite systems of forced 
labour, (a) as a means of political coercion or edu- 
cation, (b) as a regular and normal means of 
carrying out state plans and projects for economic 
development.” These general conclusions con- 
firmed decisions made by the previous U.N.-ILo 
Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor about the 
existence of forced labor in the Soviet Union and 
in the countries under its direct influence. This 
new report is of special importance because it con- 
clusively establishes that the same system also 
exists under the Communist regime on mainland 
China and in Albania, two areas which were not 
covered in the previous report. 

It is not our function to go into great detail on 
the information contained in the bulky document 
before us. The details are there for all to read. 
It is our responsibility, however, to appraise and 
evaluate. Much of the information, it should be 
noted, came directly from official organs of the 
two areas concerned. Other information came 
from victims of the system who have since escaped 
and have had an opportunity to tell the world 
about what they experienced. 


“6Corrective’’ Labor in Albania 


First a few words about Albania. The Albanian 
Penal Code makes elaborate provisions for “cor- 
rective labor” and banishment of citizens to con- 
centration and labor camps. Over the past 10 


2The text of the ILO Committee’s report, dated Mar. 
17, 1956, is contained in ILO doc. G.B. 132/4/1. 
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years some 40 political prisons and concentration 
camps have been in operation in Albania, at one 
time or another, in which approximately 16,000 
people have perished. Among these are included 
distinguished persons whose only crime was that 
of being born into a social group considered hos- 
tile by the Communist government. Innocent Al- 
banian women and children have been forced to 
labor under conditions already well known to this 
Council. 

After examining the material which reflected 
these conditions, the Ino Forced Labor Commit- 
tee concluded : 

In view of the declared purpose of the [Albanian] 
Penal Code and the wide and flexible manner in which 
the definitions which it contains concerning acts consid- 
ered contrary to the interests of the State can be inter- 
preted, the legislation in force in Albania could constitute 
a basis for a system of forced labour for political pur- 
poses, aiming at the correction of those who are opposed 
to the ideology of the Government. 

Forced labour for economic purposes appears to have 
been established in the form of extensive projects based 
on legislative and administrative provisions which au- 
thorise the recruiting, mobilisation and direction of work- 
ers for carrying out the economic plans of the State. 

The penalties imposed for failure to fulfil the stand- 
ards set for individual output and the system of labour 
discipline permit, among other sanctions, the imposition 
of forced labour as a corrective measure. 


Thus the world has once again been brought 
face to face with oppression of human beings on 
a systematic and widespread basis. The fact that 
Albania has but a small population does not dimin- 


ish the moral reaction we instinctively feel toward 
such a situation. 


“‘Reform Through Labor” in Red China 


It is even more shocking to know that this form 
of modern slavery has also been introduced to the 
mainland of China by the Chinese Communist 
regime. Although information has long been 
available that the Chinese Communists were em- 
ploying forced-labor systems and other severe 
forms of punishment which are contrary to pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter, it was only 
in 1954 that the Chinese Communists themselves 
revealed the vast extent and systematic nature of 
this program by adopting laws and regulations 
putting forced labor on a permanent basis. 

The institution which has been imposed upon 
the Chinese people is closely patterned after the 
experience and practice of the U.S.S.R. This is 
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no accident. Lo Jui-ching, Minister of Public Se- 
curity and head of the Communist Chinese MVD, 


himself made this clear when he submitted the new | 


forced-labor law to the Government Administra- 
tion Council in 1954 by stating: 


During the process of preparation, assistance was re- | 


ceived from Soviet legal experts, and many discussions 
were held and revisions made. 


The report before us contains laws, regulations, 





and policy statements from Communist China | 
which discuss the administration and purposes | 


of their forced-labor system. 
forced-labor code of Communist China—Fegula- 
tions Governing Reform Through Labor. It also 
contains material from eyewitness sources. The 
information shows that wide segments of the pop- 


It includes the full | 


ulation are considered as class enemies and treated | 


like criminal elements, that a major purpose of 


the system is to compel allegiance to the political | 


views of the ruling regime, and that the system 
is used for economic purposes. 

The system is directed, first and foremost, to 
eliminating any shades of opinion and thought 
which differ from those of the regime. This 
was made clear as early as 1949 by Mao Tse- 
tung in his essay “On the People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship” : 


The reactionaries must be deprived of the right to 


voice their opinions; only the people [and Mao explicitly | 


meant that in Communist China only certain types of 
persons are “people’] have that right. Those belonging 
to reactionary classes or groups would be given a chance 
to reform themselves through labor into new persons, 
but only on condition that they do not rebel, sabotage, or 
create disturbances. 


Mao stated that this could be referred to as a 
“benevolent policy” but that it would be “compul- 
sorily imposed upon those originally from enemy 
classes. . . . If they do not want to work the Peo- 
ple’s State will force them to do so.” 

What this means in forced-labor camps was re- 
vealed in a broadcast from Peiping on October 18, 
1951, concerning the Ching-ho Forced Labor 
Camp: 

When Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s treatise “On the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Dictatorship” and the policy of reform 
through labor were explained to the criminals, they 
showed signs of violent mental revolt. Some of them 
burst into tears, some lost their appetite for food, some 
wrote death notes, and some attempted suicide or escape. 
To meet the situation, responsible officials of the farm 
made the criminals fully understand that reform through 
labor was a liberal measure taken by the people and the 
State for the sake of giving the counterrevolutionaries a 
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new life and was therefore their only means of having a 
new future. 

Mr. Chairman, this process is praised in the 
Chinese Communist press as a significant contri- 
bution to the national economy and was adopted 
with that end in view. Production figures have 
been given by the Chinese Communist press which 
show that they consider forced labor to be of con- 
siderable economic importance. These figures can 
be found in the documents before us. On Septem- 
ber 7, 1954, furthermore, the Peiping People’s 
Daily revealed that 83 percent of the persons in 
confinement in Communist China had been as- 
signed to forced labor and indicated that they 
were doing such jobs as cutting timber, construct- 
ing buildings, and building water conservation in- 
stallations, railways, and highways. Shortly 
over a month later it stated, “Production from cor- 
rective labor ...has now reached impressive 
proportions, and is playing a real role in na- 
tional economic reconstruction,” a comment simi- 
lar to that of Lo Jui-ching that “Production under 
the reformatory labor program has contributed 
significantly to the supply of commodities to meet 
the requirements of basic national development.” 

It is thus clear that forced labor is used in 
Communist China for both political and economic 
purposes. The vast extent of the system is re- 
vealed by the production figures cited by their own 
sources and by the fact that the Regulations make 
elaborate provisions for various types of forced 
labor institutions, including provisions for camps 
of 3,000 or more prisoners, 

The Ino Committee, after examining this exten- 
sive material, concluded : 

The guiding principle . . . is that persons hostile to the 
régime (described usually as “counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments, feudal landlords and bureaucrat-capitalists”) must 
be deprived of political rights and compelled to reform 
through labour. 

. . in application of this principle, the legislation has 
set up a very highly organised system of forced labour, 
in prisons and labour camps, for the purpose of political 
coercion and education. .. . 

... [This] system of forced labour . . . is being used 
on a vast scale for carrying out State programmes of eco- 
nomic development [and] ... the Government is thus 
conscripting labour on a large scale to further its eco- 
nomic plans. 

... [This] legislation . .. does not appear to be of 
a temporary or emergency character or resulting from the 
heed for reconstruction but is inspired by a definite policy 
laid dewn by the legislators of the People’s Republic. 

.. . the elaborateness of the machinery set up by the 
legislation and the figures mentioned in . . . newspaper 





articles . . . convince [the Committee] that forced labour 
exists on a very large scale, and that the number of per- 
sons involved represents a considerable proportion of the 
total population. 

[While] .. . the legislation contains certain provisions 
which should secure reasonably good treatment for pris- 
oners and persons in forced labour camps, ... from the 
other information before it . . . the Committee must have 
serious doubts as to the extent to which these legislative 
provisions are actually applied in practice. The many 
concordant reports of abuses in the procedure for sen- 
tence, in the conditions and treatment of prisoners, and 
in the “disciplinary measures” taken cannot be ignored. 


Reported Improvements in U.S.S.R. 


It is tragic that such serious revelations should 
be made at a time when there have been reports of 
improved conditions in some forced-labor camps in 
the ideological center of the system—the U.S.S.R. 
Many reported improvements, for example, ap- 
parently followed the dramatic strikes at Vorkuta 
and elsewhere. In addition, many people were ap- 
parently released as a result of the 1953 amnesty, 
although persons sentenced to forced labor for 
political reasons were not among them. The Sep- 
tember 1955 amnesty may have released many 
more, although it is impossible to verify this. 
There have also been reports that the aspects of the 
Penal Code which were most strongly criticized 
by the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor may 
be under revision, and there have even been objec- 
tions recently by Soviet officials against the sys- 
tem of labor direction. 

The Ito Forced Labor Committee, perhaps with 
these reports in mind, recognized that there has 
been some improvement in the situation in certain 
countries since 1953 but concluded, “while this in 
itself is satisfactory, it cannot be considered as a 
major advance, since the Committee is firmly of 
the opinion that the systems mentioned above 
should in any case be completely abolished.” 

There is as yet absolutely no evidence that the 
U.S.S.R. has taken steps to abolish its forced-labor 
system or significantly alter its political and eco- 
nomic role in Soviet society, and we cannot even 
accurately assess the causes for these changes 
which have taken place. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible that world opinion, as expressed through this 
Council, has played its role. 

The United Nations can take pride in the fact 
that our investigations of the forced-labor issue 
have undoubtedly materially helped to improve 
the lot of a great number of fellow human beings. 

There is no evidence, I repeat, that any steps 
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are being taken to abolish the system itself. And 
I am sure that this is the result for which the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has always striven. The 
purposes and principles of the United Nations de- 
mand that United Nations efforts continue until 
that end is reached. 





Text of Resolution on Forced Labor ' 
U.N. doc. E/Res (XXI)/10 


The Economic and Social Council, 

Having considered the report of the Secretary- 
General and the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office on Forced Labour, prepared 
in response to Council resolution 524 (XVII) and 
General Assembly resolution 740 (VIII), 

Noting with satisfaction that the question of 
forced labour is to be considered at the forthcoming 
session of the International Labour Conference in 
June, 

Having received the communication of the Di- 
rector-General of the ILO transmitting the decision 
of the Governing Body to establish an ad hoc com- 
mittee of the ILO on forced labour and to seek the 
collaboration of the United Nations, 

Recognizing that the ILO has special responsibil- 
ities in this field and is giving particular attention 
to measures designed to assist in the elimination of 
forced labour, 

1. Condemns all forms of forced labour, wherever 
they exist, which are contrary to the principles of 
the United Nations Charter and the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights and, in particular, all 
systems of forced labour which are employed as a 
means of political coercion or punishment for hold- 
ing or expressing political views, and which are on 
such a scale as to constitute an important element 
in the economy of a given country; 

2. Urges that action be taken towards the elimina- 
tion of forced labour wherever it may exist; 

3. Commends the ILO for the action it has taken 
thus far, and expresses its interest in further action 
to be taken by the organization; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General, in response to 
the communication from the Director-General of 
the ILO referred to above, to transmit to the Di- 
rector-General any information which he may re- 
ceive relating to forced labour, and notwithstanding 
the provisions of Council resolution 75 (V) as 
amended ; 

5. Invites the ILO to include henceforth in its an- 
nual report to the Council an account of action 
taken in this field. 


*Sponsored by Ecuador, France, Netherlands, 
U.K., U.S.; adopted by the Economie and Social 
Council on May 1 by a vote of 13-2 (Czechoslovakia, 
U.S.S.R.), with 3 abstentions (Egypt, Indonesia, 
Yugoslavia). 
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Purpose of Resolution 


Mr. Chairman, I now turn to the specific action | 
which we can take at this session. It relates in 
large measure to the Ino. The International 
Labor Organization has quietly and without fan- 
fare during the past quarter of a century been 
working toward elimination of various aspects of | Un 
forced labor. At 

Now it is carrying forward work preparatory 
to consideration by the International Labor Con- | 
ference of the broad problems of forced labor | Cor 
as set forth in the U.N.-Ito Ad Hoc Committee | Tl 
report of 1953. Co 

The United Nations should be in wholehearted | 2 







; 
' 


agreement with this work of the Ino. It carries | ™ 
forward on a practical, workaday plane much of Th 
wo 


the same effort we have made in the Economic 
and Social Council. The Ino, as the international | PT 


organization with special competence in labor Ric 

problems, can confidently be relied upon by us to | 

press forward vigorously to eliminate systems of - 
0 


forced labor wherever they are found. 

Together with the delegations of Ecuador, the Ur 
Netherlands, France, and the United Kingdom, 
the United States has cosponsored a resolution de- 
signed to facilitate this. As in the past, it con- 
demns the existence of forced labor for political 
and economic purposes. It requests the Ixo to con- 
tinue its work in the field and to report on forced | A8 
labor to the Council in its annual report. It also | Int 
includes a request to the Secretary-General to 2 
transmit any information he may receive to the | 


Ci 


Ito for its information and use, including in- > 
formation of a nature which ordinarily would be | ~, 
circulated only under the provisions of resolution | | 
75 (V)2 , 
The total effect of this resolution would be to 7 

€ 


place the subject in the hands of a competent 
group of men in a responsible and experienced _—&« 
organization who will press forward to seek to 
eliminate forced labor as rapidly as possible. It 
will be possible for us to review the subject period- rer 
ically on the basis of the Ixo reports, or if the 
situation warrants to take it up as a special agenda 
item in the future. It is our hope that the trends 
in world thinking and relations have come to the 
place where all delegations can support this 
resolution. W 


> ECOSOC resolution 75 (V) established the principle |§ _ 
of not divulging the identity of authors of communica- | 
tions on human rights. 
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| TREATY INFORMATION 


United States and Costa Rica Sign 
Atoms-for-Peace Agreement 


On May 18 the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of State (press 
release 266) announced that representatives of 
Costa Rica and the United States had signed on 
that day a proposed agreement for cooperation in 
research in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
The agreement was negotiated within the frame- 
work of President Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace 
program. The agreement was signed for Costa 
Rica by Ambassador Fernando Fournier. Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
Henry F. Holland, and Lewis Strauss, Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, signed for the 
United States. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 


International plant protection convention. Done at Rome 
December 6, 1951. Entered into force April 3, 1952.7 
Adherence deposited: Norway, April 23, 1956. 


Trade and Commerce 


Fifth protocol of rectifications and modifications to texts 
of schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Done at Geneva December 3, 1955.” 

Signatures: Denmark and Greece, April 19, 1956. 


War 


Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States February 2, 
1956. TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, 3365, respectively. 

Ratifications deposited: Venezuela, February 13, 1956; 
Peru, February 15, 1956. 

Adherences deposited: Panama, February 10, 1956; 
Iraq, February 14, 1956. 


Wheat 


International wheat agreement. Open for signature 


: Not in force for the United States. 
Not in force. 
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at Washington until and including May 18, 1956. 

Signatures: May 14, 1956, Ireland, Israel; May 15, 1956, 
Belgium,’ Ecuador,‘ France, Greece, Italy, Japan, 
Norway; May 16, 1956, Canada, Denmark, El Salva- 
dor, New, Zealand, Panama, Peru, Portugal, Sweden,* 
Vatican City State; May 17, 1956, Australia, Austria, 
Brazil, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua; 
May 18, 1956, Argentina, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Domini- 
can Republic, Egypt, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Guatemala, India, Korea, Liberia, Philippines, Switz- 
erland, Union of South Africa,° United States, 
Yuogslavia. 


BILATERAL 
Costa Rica 


Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington May 18, 1956. Enters 
into force on day on which each government shall re- 
ceive from the other written notification of compliance 
with its statutory and constitutional requirements. 


Germany 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with 
protocol and exchanges of notes. Signed at Washington 
October 29, 1954. 

Ratified by the President: April 30, 1956. 


Paraguay 


Surplus agricultural commodities agreement pursuant to 
title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 
Stat. 44, 721). Signed at Asuncién May 2, 1956. Enters 
into force on date of receipt by the United States of 
notification by Paraguay that it has been approved in 
accordance with its constitutional procedures. 


Turkey 


Agreement supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of March 12, 1956 (TIAS 3517). Signed at 
Ankara May 11, 1956. Entered into force May 11, 1956. 
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The pattern of international relations is being 
rapidly and drastically transformed. Not many 
years ago a few Western European countries ex- 
erted a dominant influence throughout the world 
and only a few of our foreign missions had major 


3 Signed for the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union. 

* Signed ad referendum. 

° Signed subject to ratification. 

* With reservation. 

™ Made before the Subcommittee for State, Justice, the 
Judiciary, and Related Agencies of the Senate Appropria- 


tions Committee on May 15 (press release 253). 
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are being taken to abolish the system itself. And 
I am sure that this is the result for which the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has always striven. The 
purposes and principles of the United Nations de- 
mand that United Nations efforts continue until 
that end is reached. 





Text of Resolution on Forced Labor ' 
U.N. doc. E/Res (XXI)/10 


The Economic and Social Council, 

Having considered the report of the Secretary- 
General and the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office on Forced Labour, prepared 
in response to Council resolution 524 (XVII) and 
General Assembly resolution 740 (VIII), 

Noting with satisfaction that the question of 
forced labour is to be considered at the forthcoming 
session of the International Labour Conference in 
June, 

Having received the communication of the Di- 
rector-General of the ILO transmitting the decision 
of the Governing Body to establish an ad hoc com- 
mittee of the ILO on forced labour and to seek the 
collaboration of the United Nations, 

Recognizing that the ILO has special responsibil- 
ities in this field and is giving particular attention 
to measures designed to assist in the elimination of 
forced labour, 

1. Condemns all forms of forced labour, wherever 
they exist, which are contrary to the principles of 
the United Nations Charter and the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights and, in particular, all 
systems of forced labour which are employed as a 
means of political coercion or punishment for hold- 
ing or expressing political views, and which are on 
such a scale as to constitute an important element 
in the economy of a given country; 

2. Urges that action be taken towards the elimina- 
tion of forced labour wherever it may exist; 

3. Commends the ILO for the action it has taken 
thus far, and expresses its interest in further action 
to be taken by the organization; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General, in response to 
the communication from the Director-General of 
the ILO referred to above, to transmit to the Di- 
rector-General any information which he may re- 
ceive relating to forced labour, and notwithstanding 
the provisions of Council resolution 75 (V) as 
amended ; 

5. Invites the ILO to include henceforth in its an- 
nual report to the Council an account of action 
taken in this field. 


7Sponsored by Ecuador, France, Netherlands, 
U.K., U.S.; adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council on May 1 by a vote of 13-2 (Czechoslovakia, 
U.S.S.R.), with 3 abstentions (Egypt, Indonesia, 
Yugoslavia). 
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Purpose of Resolution 


Mr. Chairman, I now turn to the specific action 
which we can take at this session. It relates in 





large measure to the Ino. The International 


Labor Organization has quietly and without fan- 
fare during the past quarter of a century been 


working toward elimination of various aspects of | 


forced labor. 

Now it is carrying forward work preparatory 
to consideration by the International Labor Con- 
ference of the broad problems of forced labor 
as set forth in the U.N.-ILo Ad Hoc Committee 
report of 1953. 

The United Nations should be in wholehearted 
agreement with this work of the Ino. It carries 
forward on a practical, workaday plane much of 
the same effort we have made in the Economic 
and Social Council. The Io, as the international 
organization with special competence in labor 
problems, can confidently be relied upon by us to 
press forward vigorously to eliminate systems of 
forced labor wherever they are found. 

Together with the delegations of Ecuador, the 
Netherlands, France, and the United Kingdom, 
the United States has cosponsored a resolution de- 
signed to facilitate this. As in the past, it con- 
demns the existence of forced labor for political 
and economic purposes. It requests the Ixo to con- 
tinue its work in the field and to report on forced 
labor to the Council in its annual report. It also 
includes a request to the Secretary-General to 
transmit any information he may receive to the 
Ixo for its information and use, including in- 
formation of a nature which ordinarily would be 
circulated only under the provisions of resolution 
75 (V)2 

The total effect of this resolution would be to 
place the subject in the hands of a competent 
group of men in a responsible and experienced 
organization who will press forward to seek to 
eliminate forced labor as rapidly as possible. It 
will be possible for us to review the subject period- 
ically on the basis of the Ino reports, or if the 
situation warrants to take it up as a special agenda 
item in the future. It is our hope that the trends 
in world thinking and relations have come to the 
place where all delegations can support this 
resolution. 


> ECOSOC resolution 75 (V) established the principle 
of not divulging the identity of authors of communica- 
tions on human rights. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 








United States and Costa Rica Sign 
Atoms-for-Peace Agreement 


On May 18 the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of State (press 
release 266) announced that representatives of 
Costa Rica and the United States had signed on 
that day a proposed agreement for cooperation in 
research in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
The agreement was negotiated within the frame- 
work of President Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace 
program. The agreement was signed for Costa 
Rica by Ambassador Fernando Fournier. Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
Henry F. Holland, and Lewis Strauss, Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, signed for the 
United States. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 


International plant protection convention. Done at Rome 
December 6, 1951. Entered into force April 3, 1952. 
Adherence deposited: Norway, April 23, 1956. 


Trade and Commerce 


Fifth protocol of rectifications and modifications to texts 
of schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Done at Geneva December 3, 1955.” 

Signatures: Denmark and Greece, April 19, 1956. 


War 


Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States February 2, 
1956. TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, 3365, respectively. 

Ratifications deposited: Venezuela, February 13, 1956; 
Peru, February 15, 1956. 

Adherences deposited: Panama, February 10, 1956; 
Iraq, February 14, 1956. 


Wheat 


International wheat agreement. Open for signature 


* Not in force for the United States. 
? Not in force. 


at Washington until and including May 18, 1956. 
Signatures: May 14, 1956, Ireland, Israel; May 15, 1956, 
Belgium,* Ecuador,‘ France, Greece, Italy, Japan, 
Norway; May 16, 1956, Canada, Denmark, El Salva- 
dor, New Zealand, Panama, Peru, Portugal, Sweden,° 
Vatican City State; May 17, 1956, Australia, Austria, 
Brazil, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua ; 
May 18, 1956, Argentina, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Domini- 
can Republic, Egypt, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Guatemala, India, Korea, Liberia, Philippines, Switz- 
erland, Union of South Africa,° United States, 
Yuogslavia. 


BILATERAL 
Costa Rica 


Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington May 18, 1956. Enters 
into force on day on which each government shall re- 
ceive from the other written notification of compliance 
with its statutory and constitutional requirements. 


Germany 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with 
protocol and exchanges of notes. Signed at Washington 
October 29, 1954. 

Ratified by the President: April 30, 1956. 


Paraguay 


Surplus agricultural commodities agreement pursuant to 
title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 
Stat. 44, 721). Signed at Asuncién May 2, 1956. Enters 
into force on date of receipt by the United States of 
notification by Paraguay that it has been approved in 
accordance with its constitutional procedures. 


Turkey 


Agreement supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of March 12, 1956 (TIAS 3517). Signed at 
Ankara May 11, 1956. Entered into force May 11, 1956. 
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The pattern of international relations is being 
rapidly and drastically transformed. Not many 
years ago a few Western European countries ex- 
erted a dominant influence throughout the world 
and only a few of our foreign missions had major 


3 Signed for the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union. 

* Signed ad referendum. 

5 Signed subject to ratification. 

* With reservation. 

™Made before the Subcommittee for State, Justice, the 
Judiciary, and Related Agencies of the Senate Appropria- 


tions Committee on May 15 (press release 253). 
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responsibilities. Now the number of sovereign 
countries is rapidly increasing. Since the end of 
World War II, 18 new nations have come into 
being and several other peoples are at the threshold 
of independence. Furthermore, all countries, large 
or small, which are not in the grip of international 
communism have become important in their own 
right. They are truly independent, and coordina- 
tion of free-world policies depends not on dictation 
but on a vast network of negotiation and voluntary 
adjustment. Also, the struggle with international 
communism is more and more being intensified in 
terms of nonmilitary activities which are compre- 
hended within the scope of diplomacy. The 
United States, too, has ever-increasing responsibil- 
ities as materially the strongest of the free nations. 

The United States is now associated with 44 
other nations under security pacts. Most of these 
are based on a finding that attack on the treaty area 
would endanger the peace and safety of the United 
States. But that peace and safety are not assured 
merely by treaty words. It is necessary to give 
these treaties continuing vitality by developing a 
genuine partnership relationship based upon sym- 
pathetic understanding by each of the problems 
of the other. This is a new and major task of our 
diplomacy. Not one of these treaties existed 10 
years ago, and four of them, relating to 11 Asian 
countries, were made within the last 2 years. 

If the Department of State and the Foreign 
Service of the United States do not themselves de- 
velop in ways which correspond to these worldwide 
developments, then the foreign policies of the 
United States will fail and the foreign policies 
of our enemies will prevail. That is why the 
State Department has asked this year, as it did 
last year, for an increased appropriation. 

Since being Secretary of State, I have been to 
39 foreign posts. Most of these have never before 
been visited by any Secretary of State, and, in- 
deed, until recently there has been no particular 
reason why those countries should have been visited 
by a United States Secretary of State, except as a 
matter of tourism. But now all these countries 
are important, and they hold the key to positions 
of vital importance to peace and security, includ- 
ing that of the United States. They are entitled 
to be dealt with as equals. Yet 15 of these nations 
I have visited to confer with the Heads of the 
Government were not even in existence as sovereign 
states 11 years ago. 
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If, at any one of the 78 places where we maintain 
foreign missions, there were a collapse, that could 
set up a chain reaction which could gravely jeop. 
ardize the goal of our foreign policy, which, as] 
have expressed it briefly, is to enable our people 
to enjoy in peace the blessings of liberty. 


Tribute to Personnel 





I want, in this connection, to pay tribute to the 
personnel of the Department of State and our| 
Foreign Service. They are a dedicated body of | 
men and women who are rendering a splendid | 
service to our Nation. They are fully aware of 
the responsibility that they carry, and they are | 
carrying it well. There is a patience, a determi- | 
nation, and a skill of which we can all be proud, | 

The fruits of diplomacy often require much care | 


and ripen slowly. It took 8 years and almost 400 | 
four-power meetings before the Austrian Treaty | 


finally came into being last year. 


When it did | 


come, Austria was liberated and the withdrawal | 
of Soviet troops marked the first backward step | 
taken by the Red Army in Europe since the end of | 


World War II. 
It took a year of patient and delicate negotia- 
tion to settle the Iranian oil controversy, with the 


United States assisting Iran and the United King- | 


dom. That started the vital oil flowing again to- 
ward the free world and saved Iran from the im- 
minent grip of communism. 

It took a year of intensive, new-type negotiation 


to bring about a Trieste settlement, ending a dan- | 


gerous dispute between Italy and Yugoslavia that 
had persisted for many years. 

Only a remarkable contribution by our foreign 
missions over the past 2 years helped to prevent 
the French military defeat at Dien-Bien-Phu in 
1954 from involving the loss of all Indochina to 
militant communism. 

I could multiply these illustrations of major 
results which were achieved by the patience, dedi- 
cation, and skill of our Foreign Service, backed 
by the same qualities found in our personnel here 
in Washington in the Department of State. 

I have, as I say, been in close personal touch 
with much of this and know whereof I speak. But 


I have to add that I am shocked at the number 


whose health has been undermined by working 
too hard and often under very difficult physical 
conditions. It is almost normal that our people, 
both in the State Department and abroad, work 
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12 or more hours a day, often without respite on 
Saturdays or Sundays. 

I have been associated in my life with a good 
many business enterprises, but I have never known 
one where there was the sustained intensity of 
work which I have found in the Department of 
State and in the Foreign Service. But we are 
operating without an adequate margin of safety. 

There is imperative need for more qualified per- 
sonnel and for more facilities for them. 

In the past we have not had enough people to 
bring our Foreign Service officers back home as 
often as should be, so that they can be refreshed 
in their home environment and keep in more in- 
timate touch with our policies. 

We feel so cramped with respect to funds for 
cable and code charges that we sometimes have 
to make close and perhaps now and then even 
wrong decisions on whether or not the importance 
of a prospective message justifies the cost of send- 
ing it. 

There is need to bring our heads of mission to- 
gether more frequently on a regional basis so that 
missions in neighboring countries will understand 
problems which often make neighbors an- 
tagonistic. 

In many places the working and living condi- 
tions of our personnel abroad are subnormal, both 
in terms of what should be the dignity of a 
United States embassy and chancellery and also 
in terms of the health and efficiency of the workers. 

Africa is an opening area where today we have 
few adequate buildings whatsoever or persons 
trained in the languages and cultures of that 
continent. 

We need to be able to organize quickly for un- 
expected international gatherings and to be able 
to provide more adequately for the high officials 
from other countries who increasingly come to our 
lands and whose impressions may decisively in- 
fluence future relations. 

It should be noted that, with modern means of 
rapid transportation, personal diplomacy has more 
and more become the order of the day and events 
unfold rapidly. The United States has had 
within the last 3 years visits from the Heads of 
Government or Foreign Ministers of over 40 states. 
It is interesting to note that Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, during the past year, spent about 
one-quarter of their time on visits of negotiation 
or propaganda to foreign countries. 

This practice of personal diplomacy, so-called, 
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does not replace the more conventional forms of 
diplomacy or make our ambassadors and their 
staffs less important. On the contrary, it merely 
intensifies the whole process. 

These are the kinds of considerations, Mr. Chair- 
man, which led me to ask for the opportunity to 
appear personally before this subcommittee. I 
want to go on record in the most positive way 
possible as regards the need of the funds which 
we have requested. 

It can perhaps be said that some small part of 
the money that we have had has been spent in- 
efficiently. That is so in every enterprise I know 
of. It is never possible to get a theoretically per- 
fect result. There are human inadequacies within 
the State Department and the Foreign Service, as 
there are everywhere. But I can assure you that 
there is nowhere any mood of extravagance or 
wastefulness. The spirit is one of austerity. We 
are constantly striving, and I believe successfully 
striving, for the efficient expenditure of each dol- 
lar that Congress gives us. 

The House of Representatives recognized on the 
whole the validity of the case for the Department’s 
budget. They have, however, made certain cuts 
to which I would direct myself because I do not 
believe that they can be imposed without serious 
detriment to the best interests of the United States. 


Salaries and Expenses 

For this, in our budget for fiscal year 1957, we 
requested $92.2 million in this appropriation. 
The House of Representatives allowed $90 mil- 
lion, a reduction of $2.2 million from the amount 
requested. I am convinced that the full amount 
requested for fiscal year 1957 is required if the 
Department is to discharge properly its duties in 
the field of foreign affairs. 


Representation Allowances 

For this we asked for $1 million, and the House 
appropriated only $700,000. I am greatly con- 
cerned over this $300,000—30 percent—reduction. 
One of our prime objectives is to strengthen 
friendly relations through increased personal con- 
tact between personnel of our missions and con- 
sular offices and foreign officials and other foreign 
leaders. Never have informal personal relation- 
ships counted as much as they do today. We have 
never had sufficient money appropriated for repre- 
sentation allowances, with the result that those 
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who can afford to do so have to use personal funds 
and others who should spend more on this account 
do not do so. 

In the case of junior officers we have been un- 
able to grant more than token representation al- 
lowances. This situation should be corrected 
because many associations with foreign officials 
established in the early years of an officer’s career 
have effective results on future leaders of foreign 
countries. 

Part of the additional increase requested in this 
appropriation for fiscal year 1957 is needed to 
provide for additional posts and additional per- 
sonnel which have been approved by the House. 


Acquisition of Buildings Abroad 


The House of Representatives allowed $19 mil- 
lion in this appropriation, a reduwcetion of $2.9 
million from the amount requested. We do not 
appeal the $2.9 million reduction made by the 
House because, I am advised, a recent ruling of 
the Comptroller General makes it possible for the 
Department to use foreign currency proceeds from 
the sale of properties overseas for purposes au- 
thorized under the Foreign Buildings Program. 
While the full effect of this ruling is impossible 
to assess at this time, the Department is confident 
that this assistance will materially offset the re- 
duction in pur 1957 estimates as set forth by the 
House of Representatives. j 


Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular Service 


We are requesting an increase of $1.9 million 
in this appropriation for fiscal year 1957. This 
increase was requested to provide the Department 
with a contingency fund with which to meet inter- 
national developments which cannot be antici- 
pated and for which we could not otherwise 
provide in our budget estimates. 


Contributions to International Organizations 


The House reduced our request for this appro- 
priation by $328,410. $300,000 of this amount is 
of particular interest to me and to our efforts in 
redesigning the objectives of Nato, with emphasis 
on political and cultural aspects as well as military. 


International Fisheries Commission 


The reduction of $102,725 made by the House in 
this appropriation will, I understand, make it 
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necessary to reduce the operation of the Inter. 
American Tropical Tuna Commission below the 
level established by the international convention, | 


International Educational Exchange Activities 


The House reduced our request for this key ap- 
propriation by $1.8 million. This reduction will 
eliminate needed increases in educational exchange 
activities planned for the Far East, Near East, 
and Latin America. Even if we should receive’ 
the full amount requested in this appropriation, | 
we would not have sufficient funds to meet many 
fresh needs for activities of this kind which have} 
developed during recent months. 

Greater understanding between ourselves and 
other nations is a continuing objective of our for. | 
eign policy. In this area of endeavor the exchange | 
program performs a vital service. The program, | 
operating under the provisions of the Fulbright! 
and Smith-Mundt Acts, is now going into its sec- | 
ond decade. I trust it will be allowed to move! 
strongly forward. 

Other representatives of the State Depart-| 
ment—Mr. Henderson, the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for Administration; Mr. Carpenter, 
the Assistant Secretary-Controller; and Mr. | 
Crouch, the Director of the Office of Budget— 
will justify our budget request in detail. My own 
particular responsibility to you is: 





1. To appraise whether the overall international 
situation calls for expanded diplomatic activity on | 
the part of the United States. That it does so is | 
demonstrable beyond the possibility of doubt. 

2. To judge whether or not our existing staff, 
equipment, and funds are adequate or inadequate 
to meet the expanding needs. I am satisfied that 
they are not adequate, and my judgment in this 
respect is based not upon conjecture but upon a 
very broad personal familiarity with our foreign 
posts and their tasks. 

3. To make sure that our budget is made up by 
persons who are competent, hardheaded, and who 
do not condone extravagance. That fact I can 
vouch for, and it will be demonstrated to you as 
you inquire further into this matter. 

Therefore, in discharging my responsibility as 
Secretary of State I ask the Congress to grant the | 
funds which we have requested and which are | 
needed to enable our foreign policies to prevail | 
against the formidable challenge they encounter. | 
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countries and foreign nationals to come to this country for 
purposes of study, teaching, lecturing, conducting research, 


i The International Educational Exchange Program is a pro- 
Cpal men gram which enables citizens of the United States to visit other 
: observation, consultation, training, or to gain practical 


experience. 
0 As authorized by the Congress of the United States, the pro- 


gram has for its chief objective the development of greater 
mutual understanding between the peoples of the United States 
and those of other countries. This objective is based on the 
recognition of the need for such person-to-person understand- 
ing in the furtherance of our foreign relations. 


This 25-page pamphlet, which supersedes Department of 
State publication 5484, describes the operation of the program, 
tells how grantees are selected, and lists the opportunities being 
offered. It outlines the procedure to be used by a citizen of 
the United States or another country in applying for a grant 
under the Fulbright Act. 


Copies of Educational Exchange Grants are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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